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With this 


ternational 


issue, Fourth In- 


changes from a 


monthly to a bimonthly pub- 


lication. Increasing financial 


difficulties have compelled us 
to make this retrenchment. 


Although the United States 


is the wealthiest country on 
the globe, genuine Marxist 


publications in America have 
never had an easy time from 
the point of view. 
The political backwardness of 
the working class 
as a whole has limited the cir- 
culation to a relatively small 
vanguard up to 


monetary 


American 


now, 


Lacking the support of high- 
paying advertisers and money- 
ed pro- 
stitute capitalist press enjoys, 
Fourth International 
ways depended for its support 
workers 


interests such as the 


has al- 


on who thoroughly 


understand the need for a 
Marxist theoeretical magazine. 
These supporters are often in- 
fluential in the 
ment but they are not exactly 
well-heeled in the 


funds. 


labor move- 


way of 


Over the years, these inform- 
ed politically-minded workers 
stand Fourth In- 
ternational managed to 
keep the magazine afloat and 
to extend its influence until to- 


who behind 


have 


day it is widely recognized as 
the voice of genuine Marxism 
in America. 

However costs have risen 
faster than circulation, We had 
to make a We 
that the financial squeeze will 
be broken in the not 
future and that we will then 
be able to resume publication 
on a monthly basis. 


retreat. hope 


distant 


Leon Trotsky long ago fore- 
saw a stormy political develop- 
ment ahead for the American 
working class. Sooner or later 
the capitalism, he 
predicted, would force the dy- 
namic American working class 
to turn to politics to find the 
only possible solution to their 
economic and social problems. 
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When that time comes, Trot- 
sky 
will 


Was convinced, America 
witness a _ tremendous 
growth in the popularity of 
Marxist thought. In his opin- 
the works of Karl Marx, 
for example, will yet become 
United 


ion 


“best sellers” in the 
States. 
t 4 
This coming development 
also signifies a bright future 
for a publication like Fourth 


International which approaches 


the great events of our time 
and the seemingly insupera- 
ble difficulties facing the 


working people with the high- 
precision tools of Marxist 
thought. 

. © * 

We confidently expect that 
will not have long to wait 
verification of Trotsky’s 
prediction. On the campuses 
we already note a growing in- 
terest 


we 


for 


in Marxism, The work- 
ing class, faced with a deep- 
ening economic crisis, with the 
threat of another 
world war that can mean the 
annihilation of humanity, will 


growing 


surely outstrip all other sec- 
tions of the population in ris- 
ing to full 
the historic 


consciousness of 
tasks that must 
be carried out to open up the 
new socialist era of peace and 


boundless plenty. 


Meanwhile we appeal once 


again to our loyal supporters 


to do everything possible ti 


spread the Fourth Internation- 
al and widen its circle of read- 
ers. What is done now will pay 
off hundredfold at 
a later stage. Let’s do every- 
thing we can to help speed the 


ten and a 


political development of the 
American working class. 
* oa aa 
We pass on to our readers 


a letter we very much appre- 
from C. S. of Detroit 
which accompanied his renew- 
al to The Militant and Fourth 
international. “Both my 
and I careful to 
when we would have to renew 
this 


“for we 


ciated 


wife 


were check 


” 


subscription,” he writes, 


both realize how va- 


luable your paper and niaga- 


zine are to anyone who wants 
to find out the truth about to- 
day’s happenings. Not only ‘do 


Wwe appreciate and applaud 
your coverage of the news but 
we also look forward to read- 
ing your analysis of these 
events 

The well-known lecturer and 


writer, Scott Nearing of Jam- 
aica, Vermont, commented 
briefly upon renewing his sub- 
scription to Fourth Internation- 
al: “You spend too much ink 
and paper opposing Stalinism. 


If he is such a bad egg, why 


advertise him? Is Stalin (or 
the Politburo) the real en- 
emy?” 
‘ : 

To which we reply: The 

, ° 9 ? " 
real enemy is the whole bu- 
reaucracy and its foreign 
agents who are devouring the 
conquests of the Bolshevik 


revolution. As for advertising 


Stalin, he appears to be doing 


a job with the blood-stained 
police regime he heads that 
would be little furbished by 


our comments. Our feeling is 
that it is as difficult to stamp 
out Stalinism as it is syphilis 
without the 


naming disease. 
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A Chinese Trotskyist Reports: 


China: An Aborted Revolution 


By C. L. LIU 


Editor’s Note: The writer of this article is a veteran Chinese 
Trotskyist, prominent in the leadership of the Revolutionary 
Communist Party, Chinese section of the Fourth International. 
He spent several years in a Kuomintang prison where. all th« 
efforts of his jailers, including physical torture, failed to break 
his devotion to the revolutionary struggle of the oppressed. 
He wrote the following article in the Portuguese’ island colony 
of Macao, off the south coast of China, 
having just left Canton on the eve of the capture of that great 
south China city by the Stalinists. The article coniains con- 
siderable information additional to that in the article on China 
which appeared in the December, 1949 issue of Fourth Inter- 
national and affords valuable insight into developments unde 
the regime of Mao Tse-tung. 


late last October, 


Now that the new Stalinist masters of China are settling 
down to the task of consolidating their rule, it is im 
portant to take note of the centrifugal forces already at 
work in the direction of undermining their power. Some 
bourgeois commentators have elected to see in the trans- 
ference of power from the Kuomintang to the Communist 
Party a finished “‘social revolution.’’ This thoroughly super- 
ficial and completely false evaluation of events takes no 
account of the popular opposition to Stalinist rule which 
has developed concomitantly with the “Red” military 
victory. It ignores, too, the fact that the Stalinist program 
itself is dedicated to the protection and preservation of 
capitalist property relations. 

A Marxist appraisal of the situation, based on funda- 
mental class considerations, can be condensed in the 
following formula: The liquidation of the Kuomintang 
regime and the advent to power of the Stalinists repre- 
sents the completion of one stage in the third Chinese 
revolution, Social forces already at work are preparing the 
next stages, which will bring the Chinese working class 
to the fore as a unifying force leading all the oppressed 
toward the establishment of a socialist dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 


Peaasant Opposition to Stalinists 


Peasant opposition to Stalinist rule is no longer a 
secret. It is all the more significant when it is remem- 
bered that land. reform—‘liberation of the peasants’’—was 
the principal axis of the Stalinist program. The first ink- 
ling of peasant opposition was a report in a Kuomintang 
newspaper stating that a peasant uprising was in progress 
in the Kiangsu-Anhwei border region, close to Shanghai 


and Nanking. The fighting slogan of the insurgents was: 
‘Uproot the Kuomintang! Fight against the Communists!” 
Reports of other uprisings followed in quick succession. 

Because of distortion and exaggeration, there was at 
first a tendency to ignore these reports, especially in view 
ot their tainted source. But news finds its way and soon 
it became plain that the reported peasant uprisings against 
the Stalinists were not pure inventions of the discredited 
Kuomintang clique. At first, the Stalinists maintained 
Finally, the Stalinist New China News Agency 
broadcasted an official report to the effect that uprisings 
were taking place. 


silence 


Kuomintang press dispatches placed the strongest cen- 
ter of peasant rebellion in the Honan-Anhwei border re- 
gion. In the province of Honan alone, we were told, some 
300,000 peasants had taken up arms against the Stalinist 
rulers under the banner of the mystical Red Pearl So- 
cietv, one of the more outstanding of the traditional sec 
ret societies ‘of the Chinese peasantry. In Anhwei and 
I.iangsu provinces 100,000 peasants were reported in rebel- 
hon. Smaller guerrilla forces fighting Stalinist rule had 
uppeared in eastern Shansi, Hupeh, Shantung, Chekiang 
end Kiangs1 provinces These forces had occupied old 
military bases abandoned by the Stalinists. 

According to a Kuomintang spokesman, between 800,000 
and one million peasants were in active revolt against 
Stalinist rule. Again allowing for exaggeration, there 
was pointed confirmation in a New China News Agency 
report from Hunan province dated Agust 20, 1949, which 
stated 


Everywhere we are making great progress in the work 
of exterminating bandits in Central China. In Hunan prov- 
ince, during the past year, about 38,700 bandits were 
killed, wounded, captured alive or forced to surrender. In 
Hupeh province, during the three months of May, June and 
July, the total number of bandits exterminated was more 
than 12,000... In Taiwo and the northeastern part of 
Kiangsi province, within three months, about 5,300 bandits 
were exterminated. Of these, about 3,300 put down their 
arms... 


It is instructive to note that the Stalinists have taken 
over, without amendment, the terminology of the Chiang 
Kai-shek gang in referring to rebellious peasants. They are 
“bandits.” The components of the insurgent forces, ac- 
cording to Kuomintang sources (the Stalinists give us no 
information) are: (1) peasants and dispersed soldiers; (2) 
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local gentry and officials; (3) students disillusioned with 
Stalinism who have deserted from the C.P. camp; (4) the 
local Miz Tuan (armed thugs employed by the landlords) 
end Self-Defense Corps members who did not submit to 
the new regime; (5) dissatisfied Stalinist guerrillas 
Because of news censorship, exercised as stringently by 
the Stalinists as it was previously by the Kuomintang, we 
can learn but little of 
new peasant uprisings. 


the political physiognomy of the 
The multitudes who have again 
taken up arms are just “bandits.” And the Stalinist news- 
hounds seldom fail to add that they are 
Kuomintang” and of U.S. imperialism. 


“agents of the 


The unexpected flare-up of a new peasant war has of 
course awakened new hope in the dying camp of the Kuo- 
mintang. Yet the rebellion of the South China peasants 
Is certainly not occasioned by any desire to restore the 
hated rule of Chiang Wai-shek. Rather it is directed 
against the gross betrayal of the interests of the rural 
masses by the new Stalinist rulers of the country. Of this 
we shall have more to say later, when we deal with the 
Stalinist agrarian program as it has been carried out in 
reality—a program which raised high hopes now dashed 
to the ground in bitter disappointment. 


Finding a Scapegoat 

The widespread character of the peasant opposition has 
of course occasioned alarm in the Stalinist camp. The top 
Stalinist leadership naturally admits no error, no betrayal 
of the interests of the rural masses. If there is blame to be 
apportioned, let it fall on the heads of “local leaders’ and 
“political workers” who have “lost their class alertness.” 
And in what did this Joss of alertness.consist? In failure 
to act in the interests of the people? By no means. The 
Stalinist commissars, it seems, “paid no attention to the 
timely extermination of bandits.” Which, interpreted, means 
that they failed to crack down hard on any one who mani- 
ested opposition to the rotten policies handed down from 
the heights occupied by Mao Jse-tung and his clique. 


But there was a problem: Ilow to handle the grow- 
ing rebellion? The Stalinist high command set up a special 
headquarters for “bandit extermination.” Part of the 
regular field army was reorganized into local police corps. 
(Under Chiang Kai-shek they were called bandit sup- 
pression corps.) But Mao Tse-tung & Co. understood that 
brutal suppression alone could not halt the spreading fire 
of peasant opposition. On July 7, 1949, the birthday anni- 
versary of the Chinese Communist Party, Lin Piao, arm) 
commander and top Stalinist commissar in Central China, 
issued a directive to the party membership, emphasizing 
the serious situation in the countryside. 


Power in the village, the directive pointed out, still rests 
in the hands of the landlords and local, militarists. The 
peasants are neglected and abandoned to terrible conditions 
of living. “Our cadres,” Lin said (meaning the local Sta- 
linist functionaries) have become “content with city life.” 
They consider they have earned a right to rest and com- 
fort. They prefer to live in the industrial centers rather 


than in the grimy, grubby countryside. “J bat is a great 
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mistake.’ Command: “All cadres must prepare to return 
to work in the countryside.” 


ganization into local 


i 


[he cadres evidently resisted reor 
police corps in Hunan province—the only area about 
which we have more or less definite information. Perhaps 
they shrank from throwing themselves into military oppo- 
sition to the peasants. Or they may also have been mo- 
tivated, in part, by the lure of the comfortable city life. 
At all events, their passive opposition called forth a new 
directive. The Hunan CP on Sept. 5, 1949 issued “Instruc- 
tions Regarding Work,’’ of which the following is the core: 


Unwillingness to be reassigned to local police corps or 
to engage in minor campaigns for the extermination of 
bandits is contrary to the need for developing the revolu- 
tion and harmful for the realization of the immediate tasks 
of the party and the final victory on a national scale. Any 
idea of sitting down to enjoy the crops, waiting idly, is 
incorrect. Notions of resting in a pleasant place, reluc- 
tance to work in wild and lonely mountain regions, yearn- 
ing for a comfortable home life in the city—these are 
individualist ideas which do harm to our immediate plans 
and cause isolation from the masses. We must be vigilant 
and overcome this retroegressive tendency. 


Application of the Land Policy 

As can be seen quite plainly, the blame for all evils is 
placed by the Stalinist tops on the sins of the lower cadres, 
which is in accord with the time-honored practice of the 
Moscow mentors of Mao Tse-tung & Co. But how did 
it come to pass that power in the villages continued to 
rest in the hands of the landlords and local militarists in 
areas which were supposed to have been “liberated’’ from 
their rule? In the answer to this seeming political riddle 
we shall discover the real causes for the new upsurges of 
peasant rebellion. Involved here are not just minor admi- 
nistrative mistakes of the lower functionaries on the pro- 
vincial or district level. What is involved is the Stalinist 
lund policy itself. When the new “liberators” overran the 
southern part of China, the program of agrarian reform as 
it had been applied earlier in the north was given a sharp 
twist to the right. The old land relationships were left 
virtually intact. From a policy 6f reliance on the village 
poor, the Stalinists, once national power was within their 
grasp, began more actively to carry out their avowed policy 
of collaboration with the exploiting classes. Collaboration 
with the capitalists necessarily means collaboration with 
the landlords, too, for the two are closely tied together by 
innumerable economic and social threads 


In North China... 

In North China, referred to in Stalinist documents as 
“old and semi-old liberated areas,” and comprising all 
territory north of the Yellow River, the redistribution of 
land among the peasants was more or less seriously carried 
out. Yet even there is considerable dissatisfaction. 
Three zones were designated in this vast area, in each of 
which the land program was applied differently. A study 
cf Stalinist documents on the subject, from which we shall 
quote in part, show how matters have gone in each of the 
three zones. 
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ZONE A: Here there “still exist a small segment of 
landlords and kulaks who possess more and better land. . . 
Many cadres among the political workers possess more and 
better land The new class of kulaks has grown to a 
point where it surpasses in numbers the old kulaks 
landholdings on the 


Their 
average are double those of the poor 
peasants and laborers . . . The poor peasants and land 
laborers have become a minority, about 10 to 40 per cent 
cl the whole rural population In this area there is 
no longer any need for land redistribution.” Stalinist agri- 
cultural statisticians make no effort to explain the strange 
fact that the number of poor peasants and laborers de- 
creases While the new class of kulaks increases. 


ZONE $B: In this area “the number of landlords and 
cld kulaks surpasses those in Zone A and almost all of 
them still possess more and better land. Many of the cadres 
(read party members) possess more and better land. The 
number of new kulaks is small. The number of middle peas- 
ants is about 20 to 40 per cent of the rural population . . . 
their average landholding is generally double that of the 
poor peasants and agricultural laborers. The latter still 
number about 50 to 70 per cent of the population.. The 
majority of them are not yet liberated... We should con- 
sider that in this area the distribution has been carried out 
cenerally but not thoroughly.” 


ZONE C: Here “the land has not yet been distributed 
... A great part still remains in the hands of the landlords 
and old kulaks. The poor peasants are still the majority 
and their landholdings are insufficient.” 


| the land reform has 
been carried out unevenly. Land hunger is still far from 
being appeased. And, as the foregoing excerpts from 
Stalinist reports show, a new class of “kulaks”’ 


1 North China, as we can see, 


among 
whom are included the hordes of party “cadres,” has sprung 
into being. Thus, while supposedly tackling the land pro- 
blem in a fundamental way, the Stalinist program has 
created the groundwork for a restoration of all the old 
inequalities against which the peasants rose in rebellion. 


In South China... 


In South China... (the “newly-liberated areas”), on the 
other hand, there has been a Cynical betrayal of the pea- 
sants’ demands. For the program of land redivision insti- 
tuted in the North there was substituted by decree an al- 
ternative program calling merely for reduction of land 
‘ents and interest rates. In other words, there is no pre- 
tcnse of expropriating the landtords in order to provide 
land for the landless. 


This right turn was made under the official claim 
that it was necessary “to consolidate all strata of the Chi- 
nese people and eliminate all unnecessary obstacles to the 
establishment of the broadest anti-American and anti-Kuo- 
mintang united front in order to achieve complete victory 
in the people’s liberating war.” Here we encounter once 
again the classic formula of People’s Frontism as opposed 
to the policy of class struggle. 

lo any one acquainted with the structure of China's 
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economy and the history of the country over the past half- 
century, the abandonment of land reform in South China 
represents a monstrous crime. For it is precisely in the South 
China provinces that the plunderings of the landlords assum- 
ed the greatest proportions and land hunger is greatest. 
South China has been a furnace of peasant uprisings 
tiroughout modern history. The peasant movement led 
by Mao Tse-tung was itself born in Hunan. And now, after 
many years of struggle, Mao returns to his native province, 
uo longer as the pioneer leader of the peasant 


iprising, 
but as a prodigal son of the landowners! 
Ilistorical experience in abundance testifies to the 


fact that when power and the land, inseparably linked, re- 
main in the hands of the landlords, all talk about reducing 
rent and interest is a cruel deception. One way or another 
the landlord always succeeds in taking back from the pea- 
sants anything he may be forced to concede by means of 
such “reforms.” For the peasants of South China the 
Stalinist “liberation” has brought more staggering burdens 
than ever before. Not only are they still enslaved to the 
landlords, but their “People’s Government” saddles them 
With requisitions of food and manpower. They must carry 
the burden of feeding the urban population and the swollen 
armies of Mao Tse-tung. The peasant is striking back 
as he always has done throughout history when his lot 
becomes intolerable. Yesterday he took up arms against 
the Kuomintang. Now he goes to battle against his false 
“Communist” liberators. 


What Happened in the Cities 

So much for the situation in the countryside. What 
about the urban centers and the industrial working class? 
Mao Tse-tung came to Shanghai as a Messiah. To the 
workers he represented himself as their spokesman and 
defender in the coalition government-to-be. In reality, he 
said, they were now the masters of the country. But at 
the same time he turned politely to the bourgeoisie with 
the assurance that their properties would be protected and 
that they would be given every opportunity to develop 
their enterprises. ““A reasonable profit,” a high Stalinist 
official told the worried capitalists, “is not exploitation.” 
lle promised that production would continue smoothly 
under “a reasonable regime of harmonious cooperation be- 
tween capital and labor.” 

The workers took their supposed “liberation” much 
more seriously, as a signal to free themselves from ini- 
quitous exploitation. Strikes marked by the boldest de- 
mands took place. The workers succeeded in establishing 
the price of rice, their staple food, as the basic measure 
of wages. In some instances they laid rough hands on 
factory administration. The capitalists complained and 
their flood of grievances quickly reached the sensitive ears 
of the new rulers. In some instances the capitalists closed 
down the factories rather than concede workers’ just de- 
mands. Unemployment increased rapidly. Inilation added 
to the miseries of the poor. Attempts by the Stalinists to 
blame everything on Kuomintang saboteurs and Amer- 
ican imperialism were not convincing. In this menacing 
situation the Stalinists were obliged to act 


lruc to color, 
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they acted not against the capitalists but against the workers. 

Compulsory arbitration of all labor disputes by the 
Labor Bureau of the Shanghai Municipal Government was 
decreed. Lin Piao, the Stalinist commander, declared that 
all conflicts between capital and labor must be eliminated 
in order to ‘‘promote the prosperity of urban industry and 
commerce.” Workers were coerced into taking wage-cuts 
and lengthened working hours. To cope with the growing 
unemployment, a decree of compulsory evacuation was 
issued which called for removing three million, or two- 
thirds, of the Shanghai population out of the city. The 
attempts to execute this decree met fierce resistance. Shang- 
hai’s population had been swelled by poverty-stricken 
people from the countryside who hoped to find means of 
survival in the city. Lin Piao’s “solution” for their plight 
was to dump them back in the countryside again. 


While attempting to thin out the population by forcible 
evacuation measures, the new rulers also decreed a plan 
for thinning out industry. The pretexts for this were 
various and unconvincing. The most likely explanation 
is that the Stalinists, fearing future working-class opposi- 
tion and revolt, want to thin out the proletariat of this 
largest of Chinese cities and thus reduce its effectiveness as 
a class force. At all events, several smaller factories were 
forced to dismantle and move. Owners of the larger plants, 
together with the workers, objected to their plants being 
moved. 


An order was issued to the Sun Sun Textile Factory 
No. 9 to dismantle and move to Manchuria. Workers bar- 
ricaded themselves in the plant to resist. Troops of the 
Stalinist “liberating” army were sent to carry out the 
order. A bloody clash ensued in which 10 workers were 
killed or wounded and three soldiers killed. There was 
irony in this incident, for only a year previously, before 
Shanghai's “liberation,” the Stalinist leadership in this 
same plant had provoked a bloody clash between strikers 
and Kuomintang police! We may be sure that this lesson, 
showing up the true character of the Stalinists, was not 
lost on the Shanghai proletariat with its lengthy tradition 
of class struggle and revolution. 


The New Coalition Gov’t 


On October 1, 1949 the Stalinists formally proclaimed 
the establishment of the Chinese People’s Democratic Re- 
public. Everything was arranged in advance by a hand- 
picked Political Consultative Conference, that is, behind 
the backs of the masses whom the new government is sup- 
posed to represent. The new government power is a 
“coalition” of the People’s Front variety in which the 
Stalinists have joined hands with the bourgecisie and 
petty-bourgeoisie represented by the Revolutionary Kuo- 
mintang and the Democratic League. Abandonment of 
the land reform in South China was part of the price 
Mao Tse-tung paid for securing the cooperation of these 
elements. The Democratic League is a varied assortment 
of groups and individuals—professors, petty politicians, 
professional negotiators and defeated generals—who speak 
for no one but themselves. 
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Ihe more substantial partner in the coalition is the 
Revolutionary Kuomintang, led by the Cantonese ex- 
warlord Li Chi-sen. It is around this new party that im- 
portant elements of the bourgeoisie rallied as they scurried 
away from Chiang Kai-shek’s sinking ship of state. The 
Revolutionary Kuomintang is the new political axis of 
the exploiting classes, the wide-open gateway through which 
they jostled into the safe haven of the new “People’s Re- 
public.” Through it they hope to restore the damage 
io their fortunes and, in due time, get back into the polit- 
ical saddle. 


Some of Mao’s Allies 

A brief glance at the political biographies of some of 
the Ieading lights in the new government will enable us to 
appreciate the class character of the Revolutionary Kuo- 
mintang and the infamous composition of the new gov- 
ernment. 

Li Chi-sen: Cantonese warlord and Kuomintang gen- 
eral who lost his position twenty years ago as the result 
of an abortive palace plot against Chiang Kai-shek. Noto- 
rious as the butcher of the Canton commune in December, 
1927. Now sits alongside Mao Tse-tung as one of the six 
vice-chairmen of the “People’s Government.” 

General Chen Chien: Old-time Hunan warlord and 
Kuomintang satrap. Conducted mass slaughters of work- 
ers in Wuhan (Hankow) and peasants in Hunan province 
in 1927. Now heads the Hunan “People’s Provincial Gov- 
ernment” and is a member of the National Military Com- 
mittee headed by Mao Tse-tung. The General’s partners 
in the crimes of Wuhan and Hunan, Tung Hsing-tze, com- 
mands a detachment of the “Liberating Army” in southern 
Hunan at this writing. 

Wong Yuan-per: Careerist politician i U.c roast onary 
pre-1927 government in Peking. “Elected” to the Central 
Committee of the “People’s Government” and one of the 
vice-presidents in the new cabinet. 

Chiang Lan: Supporter of the imperial dictator Yuan 
Shih-kai in 1914. Now vice-chairman of the “People’s 
Government” alongside Mao Tse-tung. 

Generals Lung Yun (ex-warlord of Yunnan province), 
Chen Ming-shu, Tsai Ting-kai, Fu Tso-yi, Chiang Chi- 
chung: All old-time militarists who played prominent roles 
in the various Kuomintang campaigns against the Com- 
munists after 1927. Now members of Mao Tse-tung’s Na- 
tional Military Committee. 


New Crisis Developing 

Under the new regime, the contradictions and conflicts 
of Chinese society, far from being mitigated, will inevitably 
become more acute. The new regime can be no more stable 
than the relationship of classes. Because the needs and 
aspirations of the masses have not been satisfied, nor a 
foundation laid for their satisfaction, the class struggle will 
continue. This struggle has both national and inter- 


national aspects. 


South China, where land reform has been abandoned 
and where the real power continues to reside with the 
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landlords and capitalists, furnishes a counter-balance to in the coalition will function more and more openly 
the North, where a mot r less radical land reform has develops, as 1 nitters of t pr re | 
( ccomplis It North which § sl | \ ! | 
CU I n Ihe ¢ ( bordel I ( 
w S Phat P l 
onan l Ni Ing, Was chosen < Ln eal O71 Lhe CW 1 Cal U Ap] 
national governmen lito, and do everythi ey n ) \M ul t 
When social crisis rears its head the stability of tt cstward orientati 
ew regime will threatened. In th yhere of inter- \t present r 1 \ 
national relation it will | Lh n lodav. the bout Deriabists \lao pa ost ( ce ) iirem 
geols representatives in the coalition join in the Stalinist In order to win complete power by a short cut, he com- 
chorus against American imperialism. But the material promises with the bourgeoisie at the expense of the peasants 
basis is decisive. Capitalist and landlord property, sanc and workers. Thus is the way being paved for new internal 
tilied by the Stalinists, inevitably projects South China — and international upheavals 
toward the orbit of imperialism. The bourgeois spokesmen Vacao, October 20, 1949 
] | le ee 99 
ndonesia’s “Independence 
4 / = 
By T. VAN DER KOLK 
The House of Representatives of the Netherlands and prises; but under the conditions of war and revolution 
the W.N.L.P. (Indonesian Provisional Republican Parlia- this could only be done on a relatively restricted scalk 
ment at Jokjakarta) have accepted the decisions of the Ihe economic position of the Indonesian bourgeoisic 
Hlague Conference. In the Netherlands, representatives of as absolutely inadequate as a base for a leading political 
the night-wing organization and the Stalinists voted’against ole of the Hattas and Soekarnos. Clearly aware of the re- 
ratifying the agreement. At Jokakarta the Partai, Murba lationship of social forces, the Hattas and Soekarnos ar 
(the Proletarian Party founded by Tan Malakka) and the — really republicans in spite of themselves. Two character- 
indonesian CP (Stalinist) as well as a certain number of — istic incidents illustrate this fact 
other Deputies who broke party discipline, voted against On August 17, 1945 Soekarno and Ilatta issued a vei 
wcceptance of the Hlague agreement. The Socialists cast moderate and vague proclamation announcing the estab- 
blank ballots lishment of the Indonesian Republic. They summoned the 
In order to understand the meaning of the agreements masses to a meeting where th proclamation Was to be an 
t is necessary to mention that the Minister of Justice of the nounced. Leaflets calling the meeting were distributed by 
Indonesian Republic declared to the K.N.I.P. that his the Pemudas (groups of young nationalists who had some 
Government will prosecute all those implicated in the Com¢ military training under the Japanese) Japanes 
munist uprising of September 1948. The criminal Stalinist authorities, who acting on an Allied Mandate to maintain 
adventure in the putsch of Madioen had already consider order prohibited the meeting and deploy machine-gun 
ably weakened the workers movement. [he Indonesian detachments at the gathering place. Soekarno retreated at 
bourgeoisie 1s now exploiting this situation to the full) once. He had new leaflets printed announcing that the 
sgainst all proletarian militants. A comparison is in order meeting would not be held because of the lhe Pemudas 
here between the present agreement and the one concluded crossed out the phrase caliing off the meeting: and despite 
two vears ago between the Indonesian bourgeoisie and the presence of detachments of Japanese machine-gunners 
Dutch imperialism at the end of the first colonial wat sreat crowd gathered at the indicated place. Groups of 
lhat agreement was immediately followed by a declara- Pemudas went to the homes of Soekarno and [latta and 
tion of Prime Minister Sjarifuddun on the prosecution of — forced them to come and speak. Thus was the Indonesian 


Pan Malakka Kepublic proclaimed 


In December 1948 Dutch parachutists occupied Jok 

A Few Pages from History jakarta, the Republican capital. While resistance was be- 
Whe Hague agreement will most certainly be followed ing organized which later inflicted military defeat upon 

by suppression of the workers’ movement. But the Indo- Dutch imperialism—a defeat obscured by the interven 


nesian bourgeoisie, on Which the Hatta-Soekarno regime tion of the UN—Hatta and Soekarno allowed themselves 


rests, does not represent an important force by virtue of to be arrested in their hom lhey \ deported and 
its position in the economy of the country. Prior to the interned outside the territory of the Republic, on the is- 
Japanese invasion there was no native capital outside of land of Banka. The eyes of the entire world were fixed on 


commercial or usury capital, and even that was. mostly in them. Did they show by.a hunger strike or even by passive 





Chinese or Arab hands. After the Japanese invasion the — resistance that they desired to support the struggle of the 
rising native "bourgeoisie began to establish some enter- laboring masses? [heir only action was to note the good 
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treatment and excellent food they were receiving from the 
imperialists while a bloody partisan struggle was raging 
on the islands of Java and Sumatra. 


The ..ole of American Imperialism 
(he prosperity and independence of Dutch imperialism 
were based exclusively on the exploitation of colonial 


possessions sixty times the size of its metropolitan ter- 
rito: v-—that is, of an empire as vast as all of Europe west 
of the iron curtain. This empire was threatened with ex 
tinction when in June 1948 an enterprising American busi- 
ressinan, Matthew Fox, obtained from the Republican 
Government the exclusive right to sell all export products 
of the principal islands of Java and Sumatra. The Truman 
administration denounced the monopoly character of the 
Fox Agreement. Dutch imperialism on its side, viewing 
all export products as the property of the Dutch planta- 
tions imposed a rigid blockade over the whole territory of 
the Republic. But the Fox agreement remained in force 
and the promulgation of the famous “Point Four’ of the 
iruman program (the development of backward regions 
by investment of American capital) was a direct threat to 
the dominant position of Dutch imperialism in the East 
Indies. 

Thus the colonial war launched by the Dutch bour- 
geoisie in December 1948 was not directed only against 
the Indonesian revolution. It was also a revolt of Dutch 
colonial capital against the dollar. Due to the action of the 
UN and its commission for Indonesia, under the unchal- 
lenged leadership of the American, Merle Cochran, Soekarno 
and Hatta were brought back from their temporary exile 
to the capital. And at the same time the UN avoided the 
occupation of Jokjakarta by the partisans. 

The Hague agreement thus clearly bears the trade- 
mark: Made in USA. For this very reason, Palar, the In- 
donesian delegate at Lake Success, refused to issue a joint 
declaration with the Dutch delegation on the satisfactory 
character of this agreement. Indonesia, he said, had not 
concluded any pact but that one had been imposed upon 
her. And he immediately clarified his statement by em- 
phasizing that Indonesia did not need the Amsterdam 
stock exchange to act as intermediary for trade agree- 
ments with the rest of the world, adding that he had in- 
vited American capital to make substantial investments 
in his country. 

On his side, Netherland’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Stikker, also a beer exporter, explained the nature of the 
pressure American imperialism had brought to bear on 
his government. It had been continually threatened with 
suspension of Marshall Plan aid to the Netherlands while 
Marshall aid to Indonesia had ‘actually been suspended. 
A US boycott of Dutch shipping was averted only through 
the intervention of a secretary of the Dutch trade union 
movement who explained his government’s “motives” to 
American trade Union leaders. 

The president of the Dutch Labor Party, Vorrink, con- 
tributed his share in improving the international position 
of “his” country by flying to Oslo to explain to the Nor- 
wegian Social Democratic Government, a new member of 
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the Security Council, the legitimacy of its national colo- 
nialism. 

Minister Stikker thus disclosed the spécial character 
of social democratic internationalism which will undoubt- 
edly find expression in the new “free’’ World Trade Union 
Federation, founded in London and electing a Dutch re- 
formist, Vermeulen, as secretary 


The Terms of the Agreement 

The results of the Hague Conference are as follows 

|. The Netherlands transfer complete sovereignty to 
the “United States of Indonesia,’ comprising the territory 
of the Republic and the separate vassal states set up by 
Cutch imperialism. 

2. Between the Kingdom of the Netherlands and the 
United States of Indonesia there is established a “free and 
lasting Union’’ which is headed by Her Majesty the Queen 
of the Netherlands and her legitimate heirs. (“Free’’ and 
“lasting” are contradictory terms: If the Union is to be last- 
ing Indonesia is not free to secede from it. The agreement 
is full of such contradictions which indicate only that Indo- 
nesia has not at all been detached from the Netherlands.) 

3. All properties belonging to Dutch or foreign persons 
will be returned to their “legal” owners. (With one very 
important exception to which we shall refer later.) 

4. The directors of the Indonesian currency bank can be 
named only by agreement with the Netherlands. The 
Netherlands maintain their control over Indonesian fin- 
ances. Indonesia recognises a debt of 4.5 billion florins to 
the Netherlands. 

5. Collaboration in the establishment of relations with 
other states is stipulated. This collaboration is obligatory 
concerning relations with other European countries. 

6. The naval base of Surabaya shall be placed at the 
disposal of the Dutch navy which will remain the only 
important navy in Indonesian waters. Dutch troops are 
to be withdrawn from Indonesian territory within six 
months to the degree that vessels are available for this 
evacuation. A Dutch military mission will assist in the 
establishment of an Indonesian army. 

7. The Dutch part of the island of New Guinea will re- 
main Dutch property for one year. During this time the 
indonesian Commission of the UN will decide upon a 
statute for this island. Various distinct sections of Indo- 
nesia can enter into special relations with the Netherlands 
and Indonesia if it is so decided by plebiscite under the 
auspices of the UN Indonesian Commission. 

8. Differences between the partners in the. “Union” can 
be settled by an impartial foreign power named as arbiter 
by the UNIC. 

It may be said that this agreement gives the Indonesian 
Republic a greater degree of independence than was obtain- 
ed at Linggajati in December 1946. It may even be said that 
the rising Indonesian bourgeoisie today is more “independ- 
ent” that it is “bourgeois.” This contradiction is explained 
by two facts: The masses who support the partisan move- 
ment in no case would have accepted even a temporary 
agreement on a less favorable basis than that*toncluded at 
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the Hague; and behind the impotent republican leaders, Soe- 
karno and Hatta, stands the protective shadow of the 
United States. Without 


potent bourgeoisie would have been crushed a long time ago 


American intervention this im- 


between Dutch imperialism and the mass movement 


But the United States itself is powerless to arrest the 
development of social relationships in Indonesia. Its at- 
tempt to at least halt the revolution already implies the 
acceptance of certain gains made by the agrarian move- 
ment. The Hague agreement actually includes a clause 
which stipulates the plantations on which dwellings have 
been built or on which, since the Japanese occupation, prod- 
ucts for native consumption have been cultivated, shall not 
be returned to their former owners “in order not to pro- 
voke disturbances.” In such cases, former owners are to be 
compensated. 

lhe application of this agreement will not be smooth, 
especially with regard to the return of the colonial busi- 
nessmen to their former plantations. Coming to power ef- 
fortlessly and not by its own strength, the Indonesian 
bourgeoisie cannot mantain power without constantly us- 
ing violence against the workers and the poor peasants. 
This cannot be done without active aid from abroad and 
the Indonesian bourgeoisie will find it impossible to carry 
out its tasks. After the withdrawal of the Dutch troops 
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native troops will have to safeguard the existence of the 


vassai states, whose populations will strive to join the Re- 
public. The vers 


becomes problematical 


existence of these vassal states thereby 
1 he these 
states will only be able to join the Republic and transform 
the United 


State by eliminating Soekarno and Hatta 


work population ol 


noe 
link 


States of Indonesia into a United Indonesian 


It is impossible to determine the actual strength of 
the intransigent parties, like the Partai Murba and the 
Partisans of Darrul Islam. It is even impossible to learn 
the names of the revolutionary or Stalinist leaders still 
alive. As long as the “lack of available vessels’’—a very 
elastic phrase—keeps Dutch troops on Indonesian soil, the 
government will feel strong enough to attempt the liquida- 
tion of various “extremist” forces. The question is: Has it 
the necessary forces? 


Violent social and political struggles are on the order 
ol the day in Indonesia. The task of the workers’ move- 
ment of the whole world is to intervene actively in the 
struggle by demanding the break-up of the Dutch-Indo- 
nesian “Union,” the expropriation without compensation 
of all’ colonial property, the elimination of naval bases, 
he Indonesian revolutionary movement, for its part, 
will surely make itself heard 
Amsterdam, Dec. 14, 1949 


etc. 


A New Stage of Struggle in Italy | 


Factory Occupation and Agrarian Revolt 
By ERNEST GERMAIN 


The revolver shots fired by the obscure Sicilian student, 
Pellante, on July 14, 1948 at the Stalinist leader Togliatti 
set off the broadest movement of the Italian proletariat 
since the insurrection of 1945. The gun shots of Minister 
of Interior Scelba’s police, which slew two farm workers in 
the Apulia region on November 29, 1949, resulted in a gen- 
eral strike ordered from above which proved to be a two- 
thirds failure. The entire evolution of the Italian workers 
movement in the last 18 months is bracketed by these two 
incidents. 

The general strike of July 14, 1948 came like a sudden 
explosion of all the discontent stored up during the pre- 
ceding months. The enthusiasm evoked by the launching 
of the electoral campaign of the “Democratic Peoples’ 
Front” and then squandered by the parliamentary cretinism 
and the petty-bourgeois phraseology of its leaders found ex- 
pression despite the electoral defeat of April 18, 1948. The 
victory won by the bourgeoisie in the April 18 elections 
had not yet been translated into a defeat of the proletariat 
in action. The trade union movement was still united. The 
motorized police were still on the defensive. The employ- 
ers still hesitated to launch a frontal assault on the work- 
ers in the large industrial centers. 

The proletariat in its general strike of July 14 made a 





magnificent attempt to.regain the initiative in the class 
struggle. Its failure was not due to any lack of spirit or 
courage. On the contrary, for twenty-four hours bourgeois 
uuthority was shaken in the principal centers on the pen- 
insula. The cynical capitulation of the Stalinist leaders to 
bourgeois rule stabbed the workers’ offensive in the back 
and at the same time gave rise to an inevitable wave of 
discouragement and demoralization among the advanced 
workers, who felt themselves betrayed by their own leaders. 


lhe general strike of December |, 1949 took place afte: 
a lengthy period of working class defeats and of successes 
of the bourgeoisie in actions against them. The trade union 
movement, first split in 1948 by the formation of the 
Christian unions (General Italian Confederation of Free 
Labor—LCGIL) was then split again in 1949 by the crea 
trade unions (Federation of 
FIL). The employers unleashed a full- 


tion of the “social democratic’ 
Italian Labor 


fledged offensive by laying off thousands of workers in the 
fectories. A system of intimidation was instituted in the 
offices and banks against all militant elements and even 
against those who merely held membership in the CGII 
(largest Italian trade union federation led by the Stalin- 
ists). , 
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\ series of movements in separate industries taken 
by all the workers with acmirable tenacity (farm wor 
strike at the beginning of June 1949 which lasted s 
weeks; bank emplo strike in September 1949), ende 
in complete defeats ccesses enhanced the boldne 
and arrogance of the representatives of the capitalist state. 
Phev began to systematically hurl the police against peace 
ful demonstrations, 1 rating a new bloody series of 
Miassacres Ol Orkel } l ] fy e- \ius- 
solini “democrac\ 


The Southern Proletariat to the Rescue 

It is highly significant that, in these conditionssof rear- 
guard battles carried on by dispersed ranks of the indus- 
trial workers, the farm workers of Southern Italy came to 
two months their 


ived the beginning of a seri 


the rescue. During the last 


} " ] 
actions signal- 


us resumption of the workers 


movement in the entire peninsula. These actions are not 


to be explained by particularly marked development of the 
class consciousness of the Southern masses but by an in 
describable poverty which makes daily existence intolera- 
ble. 

lhis miserable mass of dav laborers or owners of tiny 
parcels of land, with an average annual income of $190, 
works about a 100 days a vear, lives in wretched hovels and 
undernourished while im- 
mense tracts of land owned by the big landowners le fal- 
low. Result: The periodic outbreak of local revolts over 
control of the land 


sees its children permanently 


* Since the fall of fascism, this development has been 
channelized by the formation of peasant cooperatives which 
have the right to request the assignment of fallow land. 
\lthough these assignments are supposed to be made by 
courts, and although in Southern Italy even more than in 
Northern Italy, judicial power is intimately tied to the 
local proprietors, the first months after the “liberation” 
were marked by a certain flourishing of these cooperatives 
The government sought in this way to legalize land seizures 
which occurred in that tumultuous period. As the central 
power was strengthened and the state apparatus rebuilt 
the cooperatives isolated within an economy directed by 
their enemies and lacking credits, machinery and_ skilled 
personnel began to fall apart. 

movement of land seizures 
broke out, less spontaneous than the one immediately after 
the war, but better prepared and stimulated by the Con- 
jederterra (farm-workers’ union under Stalinist leadership) 
lhe movement began in Sicily and Calabria where the 
untilled “latifundia” (big estates) was most extensive. The 
land seizures were immediately 
sowed the occupied land 


Two months ago a new 


genuine: the peasants 


The government therefore, combining tactical sagacity 
with judicious use of armed force, decided upon some un- 


avoidable concessions. Prime Minister De Gasperri made a 


1 1 


trip to the Sila region, cne of the | 
inces, embraced the inevitable little boy, deltvered the in- 
evitable “progressive” speech, and legalized the assign- 
ment to the cooperatives of some 30,000 hectares of land. 


3.8 million hectares of land are owned by big landowners, 


most backward prov- 


. 1 “1° lx y rti st 
numerically proportionat 
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legal methods. It should be noted that one of the rare 
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concessions made by the government to the peasants was 


the transfer of authority to assign land to the prefects who 


re considered to be more “liberal 
ile ver i \ S { course ol > Stage ol 
e land se res tha re occurred the violent incidents in 
lorremaggiore in Apulia which led to the outbreak of the 
strike of December |. Four weeks previously in the proy- 
ince of Crotona, in ( i, other bloody incidents had 





occurred in Melissa which cost the life of three farm work- 
ers, murdered by “the forces of law and order.” In Torre 
maggiore, the De Gasperi government once more clearly 
demonstrated the it was preserving, the 
| ] — ] 


ind which proscribes trade union meetings and instructs 


kind o! order 


the police to open fire on a disarmed crowd gathered to 
hear a report on negotiations between the unions and gov- 
ernment authorities 

\nd, pathetic illustration of the condition of the brac- 
zanti (farm laborers): the agitation which led to the inci- 
dents ¢ 


ind the slavings of November 29 did not even occur 


over a demand for improving the conditions of the work- 


ers. Its sole aim was to enforce the law of “the labor 
quota,” which obliges big landowners to employ workers 
to the size of their estates. Thus 
the braccianti had demonstrated in Apulia for the preserva- 
{ And fol- 
lowing in the tradition of the Italian clerical gang, the 


covernment gave them lead 


ion of their wretched wage of about $25 a month 


nd gunshot 


Layoffs in the Big Factories 

The urge to defend the very existence of their wives 
and children led the farm laborers of Southern Italy to 
pick up the gage of battle at the very time when the com- 
bativity of the proletariat had sunk to what seemed to be 


ung point 





the vanis Likewise the brutal attack by Big 


Business against the industrial proletariat, which takes 


the form of mass layoffs and mounting lockouts, seems to 


wo th 


be the signal for a sefious revival of the militancy of the 
workers of Northern and Central Italy for the next period 


Italian industry operates at a permanent deficit. Tech- 
nological backwardness and the-absence of an adequate in- 
ternal market renders big Italian industry incapable of 
competing on the world markets with the heavy industry 


of the advanced capitalist countries. Living and operating 


] 


solely by virtue of government orders and credits, the 
crisis Which industry has experienced since the “‘liberation” 
has been aggravated by the success of the workers in pre- 
venting layoffs. Hence, when the relation of forces was 
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altered* and the employing class felt itself strong enough 
in relation to a divided working class, it Passi os be- 
gan to repudiate the anti-layoff agreements and workers 
by the thousands were thrown into the street. In the Milan 
region alone the Caproni plant, employing 6,000 workers, 
and the Safar plant were shut down; 5,000 out of 10,000 
employed in the Isotta Fraschini establishment were laid 
off. 


Under conditions of general unemployment at least 
2'/> million fully unemployed and several hundred thou- 
sand partially unemployed) a layoff in a big plant actually 
means the loss of all possibility of work for many months 
That is the reason the workers do not accept these em- 
ployer conditions without putting up a desperate resistance 
to this condemnation to poverty. Occupation of factories 
shut down by the employers are widespread. 

Three typical cases took place at the end of November: 
In the Breda factories in Venice, in the OMI factories in 
Rome, in the Fonderi Liguri plants in Genoa. The first of 
these followed a threat of layoff and a demand by the work- 
ers to inspect the employers’ books. The second case fol- 
lowed the non-payment of wages, an indirect lockout meas- 
ure currently used by the employers. The third occupation 
was a reply at the time to layoffs and to the dismantling 
of the factory by a bankrupt company. 


The Art of the General Strike 


How has the bourgeoisie and the capitalist state reacted 
to these factory occupations avhich are a direct threat to 
private property in the means of production? It is not at 
all surprising that the occupations have produced an un- 
excited reaction, one which inclines to allowing the work- 
ers “to go through their own experience” just as they did 
in the movement of factory occupation in Turin in 1920. 
The employer is content to protest, to refuse to pay wages 
and in cases where the workers continue production to shut 
off the electric current after a few days. That’s all he need 
do. What necessity is there for the intervention of the 
authorities or for trying to evacuate the premises by force? 
He is very well aware that, left to themselves, the workers 
occupying the factories find themselves in a blind alley 
from which they emerge sooner or later utterly demoral- 
ized and without any confidence in their trade union or- 
ganizations. . 

The tactic adopted by the Stalinists is right down the 
employers’ alley. For many months, the Stalinist leader- 
ship of the CGIL was systematically opposed to any ex- 
tended occupation of the factories, limiting themselves to 
“symbolic” 24-hour oecupations. Under pressure of the 
workers affected by the layoffs and prepared for any sacri 
fice, the Stalinist leaders were compelled to beat a strategic 
retreat. Today they sanction and even discreetly approve 
cl occupation movements but attempt to limit them and to 
studiously restrict them to a single establishment 

*Where this change did not occur, the workers continued 
to make serious gains. Thus at the Ansaldo plants in Genoa, 
they have just won the 24-hour work week at 40-hour pay. 
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[he worker occupants first undertake to put the 
machinery in working order and to clean up the premises 
end then with great difficulty start up production. In the 
union Jeaders organize financial as- 
sistance in the region and in the best case set up a free 


ommissary [tor the 


neantime the trade 


two, three weeks 
refuse to pay the workers, the 
workers’ meager reserves are soon exhausted and their 
families are literally penniless. They cannot sell the prod 
ucts they have manufactured: the Stalinist tactic does not 
permit this transgression of bourgeois law. There is then 
nothing for them to do but to pull out defeated, harboring 
bitter teelings toward their “leaders.” 


Then, one, 


‘ | 
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go by and as the employers 


lt is obvious that this tactic of isolated movements 
does not hold out any concrete perspective to workers 
threatened with layoffs, and threatens to discredit the strike 
weapon as well as the occupation of the factories in the 
eyes of the workers. The “war of attrition” chosen by the 
Stalinists—a token of their remarkable tactical skill—at the 
very moment when the economic interests of the employ- 
ers require a temporary cessation of production, can only 
play into the hands of the bourgeoisie. They can only be 
compelled to retreat before a full-scale attack all along the 
line. 

Partial movements for very limited aims are of decisive 
importance only insofar as they enable the working class 
to reconstitute the unity of its ranks, only insofar as such 
movements revive the workers’ self-confidence. But to ful 
fill this function isolated and limited movements 
must be victorious. blowever, the Stalinist leaders first or 
eanize limited movements which are doomed to defeat in 
advance and then they periodically crown them with “gen- 
eral strike demonstrations,’ like that of December 1, which 
lead to even more resounding defeats. So, combining -op- 
portunist errors with disorganized adventurism, the Stal- 
inist leadership continues to do everything in its power 
to squander and destroy the reserves of militancy of the 
Italian proletariat which is now being reawakened after 
18 months of defeats 


these 


\ factory occupation, limited to one plant and aided 
only by financial support, is doomed to certain defeat if 
the leadership is not prepared to go the limit. To be able 
to go the limit, it must act according to a plan—this term 
is used in the Bolshevik sense and not in the sense of the 
miserable project called “the GIL plan” which is acceptable 
to the bourgeoisie and even to that old reactionary poli- 
ticlan, Nitti 

Chis is what acting according to plan entails: 
a kev enterprise 


Choose 
threatened with lockout, preferably one 
whose raw miterials are produced in Italy itself; organize 
4 national agitation around its occupation (it is character- 
istic that all the agitations on the factory occupations were 
limited by the Stalinist leaders to a regional scale); pro 
ceed to the production and to the sale of the manufactured 
products if the employer refuses to pay wages; organize 
this sale through workers’ and peasants’ cooperatives in 
accordance with the needs of the population; illustrate 
through these test cases that the crisis of Italian industry is 
a crisis of capitalist industry working for the market, and 


Pace 
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that the needs of the population do not call for a closing 
of plants but for a tremendous rise in production; organize 
a movement of national solidarity with the workers in the 
occupied factory, proceeding if necessary to the confisca- 
tion of raw materials by workers or miners in the extractive 
industries, and to free transportation by railroad workers 
of the finished products 

In other words, confront the employer with the 
and active solidarity of the working class orienting through 
a series of rapid successes to a general strike for the attain- 
ment of a clear and precise program whose first point 
should be: Re-open all the closed factories and operate them 
at government expense under workers’ control. It is not 
the responsibility of the workers in bankrupt factories to 
shoulder the burden of capitalist bankruptcy. Money to 
float these industries should be obtained where it 1s plenti- 
ful: in the strong-boxes of the banks and Big Busines 

Beginning with that, we have the whole program of the 
socialist revolution which can be explained simply and con 
cretely to the masses With the help of transitional demands 
combined into a workers’ and peasants’ plan to be realized 
by a workers’ and peasants’ government. 

Such a strategy, avoiding both hopeless and disorgan- 
ized struggles, would moreover have the great advantage of 
educating the workers on the significance of their struggle. 
A defeat which is presented as a stage in the attainment of 
an objective leading to the solution of the most burning 
problems of the class can serve as a stimulus to the militan- 
cy of the masses. A useless purposeless defeat is a sure 
cause of further demoralization. That is why the criminal 
tactic pursued by the Stalinist leadership is not only re- 
sponsible for the defeats, resulting from the unfavorable 
relation of forces confronting the working class, but also 
for the demoralization caused by this senseless policy 


The Crisis of the Italian Communist Party 
Organizing proletarian resistance, to capitalist layoffs; 
preparing and guiding the counter-offensive to guarantee 
tolerable conditions of life to all Italian workers—Wwhich is 
impossible without taking some of the principal citadels of 
capital by assault—these are tasks which are neither de- 
sired nor can they 
tied to the leading 


be atiained by the present leadership 
strings of the Kremlin. A new revolu- 
tronary leadership must be created, a leadership whose first 
elements have been shaped in the crucible of the negative 
experiences of recent years. Its formation can be considera- 
bly accelerated if the revolutionary vanguard succeeds in 
regrouping and in organizing the vanguard militants who, 
as a result of their own experiences, have already broken 
or are on the point of breaking with the CP in the principal 
regions of Italy. 

The crisis of the CP is still in its initial stage. The De- 
cember Central Committee meeting of the CP indicated an 
early purge which would rid the party of numerous “‘devia- 
tionist’’ elements. It is difficult to forecast the scope and 
real significance which the next stages of the crisis will 
have. But some of its general characterisics can be sketched 


now. 
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Lemus note first of all that the present crisis ol the CP 


Nas a contrad sharacter becai It.appear 





lictory character because it.appears at a time 
vhen the CP is embarked on'a “leftist” policy. at ] 
when the Is embDarkeca on a -ieltis pr V, at least 
verbally. While vanguard militants are breaking away to 


the left because they realize that the 
to the workers’ 


CP policy ts 


and that explains the 


contrary 


t opportun 


inter 
interests 


ist as Well as the adventurist errors——on its right the CP 
is losing a considerable section of those who had joined 
on the basis of its policy of “national unit and who now 


condemn its class phraseology as “antidemocratk 

[his phenomenon is especially important in intellectual 
and Catholic circles. It should not be forgotten that there 
are many members of the CP in Italy deeply attached to 
the Catholic religion who have been struck a heavy blow 
by papal excommunication (although the measure has been 
very circumspectly applied) 

Suffice it to sav that the Communist mayor of | urin 
the most important industrial and proletarian center of 
Italy, had one of his children married in the church 
another child to a religious school, and organized cultural 
gatherings addressed by the Catholic ministers of the De 
Gasperi cabinet at the expense of the municipality! The 
cpposition of these circles, which weighs heavily on the 
party, should not be confused with that opposition which 
expresses, however confusedly, the revolt of proletarian 
class consciousness against the acrobatic tactics of the Stal- 
inists. 


sent 


It should also be pointed out that the Yugoslav ques 
tion has sowed confusion in Italian communist ranks. Dur- 
ing the period of the “national unity” policy, the Italian 
CP went through some particularly revolting contortions to 
harmonize its ultra-chauvinist agitation with its unreserved 
support (at least in public) of the “anti-Italian” policy of 
the Yugoslavs in Istria and Trieste. The the 
party were not really at ease until the break of the Comin- 
form with Tito enabled them to take their place in_ the 
chorus of the chauvinistic anti-Tito agitation 
on by all “official” public opinion 


leaders of 


long carried 
But many militants, who the day before had had to 
“swim against the stream” on this particular question 
could not make so sharp a turn and became greatly be- 
wildered. Many Stalinist cadre elements had also fought as 
partisans during the war side by side with the Yugoslav 
partisans. Today, Unita, central organ of the CP, tells 
them that the partisan struggle in Slovenia was really or 
canized by the Gestapo. And it is not easy for them to 
swallow this new morsel of Stalinist wisdom 

Some of them have even openly opposed the anti- 
Titoist line ‘of the leadership and have agreed to organize 
Visits to Yugoslavia. They have been expelled for “political 
treachery and connections with Trotskyist and Titoist 
provocateur elements,” a formula that is repeated in almost 
every issue of the main regional CP papers. 

Finally. there is 


the crisis of the CP 


a third characteristic phenomenon of 
\ number of old members, often found 
ers of the movement, are beginning to break with the party 
on the basis of personal experiences, restricted to a regional 
or plant-wide scale, after a series of particular incidents 
which were too much for them to swallow. Two typical 
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cases are those of Avico, general secretary of the national 
oil workers union and Morelli, former mayor of the im- 
portant metal center of Terni. Cases of personal corruption 
znd malodorous petty intrigues which the cadres have ob- 
served in their dealings with the national leaders have 
proved decisive in causing their break with the CP. 

This phenomenon occurs much later than in France 
Germany, Great Britain or the United States. Because ol 
the victory of Fascism in 1922, the ideological evolution 
of numerous Italian communist cadre elements had been 
arrested for 21 years. Thus today there is to be found in 
ihe ranks of the oppositionists—alongside of the young 
militants whose experience with Stalinism is of recent 
date—even founders of the party whose experience with 
Stalinism in the mass movement also does not antedate 
1944 


The Crisis of Italian Socialism 

Contrary to what has happened in most of the coun- 
tries of western Europe, the serious crisis of Stalinism has 
not led in any way to the strengthening of social democ- 
racy, either in members or in votes. On the contrary, at the 
very time the crisis of Stalinism is beginning to break out 
in the open, Italian social democracy itself is undergoing 
wn especially serious crisis which is expressed in the ex- 
istence of three socialist parties. And the Calvary of Italian 
ocial democracy is far from ended... 

This crisis of Italian social democracy, joined to that 
of Stalinism, expresses a fundamentally bealthy develop- 
ment of the Italian workers’ movemenf. The combativity 
of the Italian working class, the sharpening of the class con- 
tradictions, the desire of the militant working class youth 
for ideological clarification—all these factors preclude a 
retrograde development o! the most advanced sections. Be- 
coming conscious of the betrayals of Stalinism or reform- 
ism, they are seeking a new road to regroupment without 
returning to one or another of the two movements of class 
misleadership. 

The crisis of Italian social democracy broke out the 
first time in January 1947 when the unified party split into 
two fragments. Unfortunately the split did not occur along 
clearly demarcated ideological lines (i.e., revolutionary 
Marxist tendencies against reformist and collaborationist 
tendencies) but “for or against unreserved unity of action 
with the CP.” The PSLI (Italian Socialist Labor Party), 
the new social democratic party which emerged from the 
split, comprised at the time a part of the traditional re- 
formist right wing (Saragat, Daragona, Simenini), and a 
part of the extreme left centrist wing (M. Matteoti, Zagari 
ond the Socialist Youth). 

Less than a year after its foundation, this new party 
was confronted with a serious crisis when its leaders, violat- 
ing their solemn commitments, entered the De Gasperi 
government. Most of the centrist elements capitulated to 
this flagrant abuse of confidence by the reformist right 
wing: Only the cadres of the Socialist Youth broke with 
the PSLI at its Naples convention in January 1948. Losing 
all contact with the working class, the right wing drew all 
the logical conclusions from its purely petty-bourgeois 
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course. It accepted the Marshall Plan and the Atlantic Pact 


enthusiastically. It organized the split in the unions. It 
came out in favor of an electoral bloc with completel: 


bourgeois parties like the Republican Party 


The “‘left centrist” tendency, eternally wavering between 
MS Oppositionist inclination and its fears of 
} 


bilities of 


abilitv. to 


the responsi 


poWer in the party--an expression ol its in- 


formulate 
that of the reformist right wing 


concretely a policy in opposition to 


then sought its salvation 
in “socialist unification,” that is, in allies outside the partys 

It found them in other groups which had broken from 
the PSI (Socialist Party of Italy) after the January 1947 
split, namely in the Silone group (Union of Socialists) 
which had no precise political platform but with a certain 
reputation for “political honesty” (the scarcity of this com 
moditv has boosted its price); and the reformist tendency 
led by that old political fox and careerist 
had broken from the PSI during the year. Its patrons on 
Comiscot had envisaged a “genuine” social democratic unif 
ication including the PSLI plus Silone plus Romita. At the 
last moment, the PSLI right wing, not having obtained 
adequate guarantees that it would control the “unified” 
party like it now controls its own (through a “democ- 
racy’ which mobilizes for conventions thousands of votes 
of paper “members’’), withdrew from the combination. 
“Socialist unification” therefore turned out to be merely 
another split, the center and left of the PSLI joining the 
Silone and Romita groups at the Florence convention in 
December 1949 to form the Unified Socialist Party, PS 
(Let us note in passing that the right wing of the PSLI, 
Which is so “passionately” attached to formal democracy, 
disbanded entire federations and acted more bureaucrat- 
ically than the Stalinists ever dared do in Italy.) 


Romita, who 


The speeches, declarations of principles, and other feat- 
ure defining the character of the new party clearly indicate 
that it does not intend to differentiate itself in any way 
trom the PSLI. It is not opposed to collaboration with the 
bourgeoisie 1n the government; it collabora- 
tion on better conditions (it wants at least five portfolios 
against the paltry three that Saragat is satisfied with). It 
is not against the Atlantic Pact, it is only for its trans- 
formation into a “peace pact.” It is not in favor of the split 
in the trade unions; it merely explains that the split is an 
accomplished fact... Under such conditions it is clear that 
no major obstacles exists to an eventual fusion between the 
PSU and the PSLI provided the “unified” party pursues a 
The unfortunate knight-errants of 
centrism, who feel as out of place today in Silone’s house 
as they did vesterday 


: 
lavors such 


strictly Saragat policy 
in Saragat’s, fervently hope to re- 
*At the Naples convention, Saragat justified participa- 
tion in the governmefit by the need of checking the govern- 
ment actions of the Christian Democrats. At the Milan conven- 
tion in 1949, he explained that this collaboration was required 
because social democracy and Christian democracy were both 
“profoundly democratic and socially animated parties.” 

+Committee for International Socialist Conferences. A liaison 
center for Social Democratic Parties in Europe, a kind of sue- 
cessor to the pre-war Second International. 
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turn to a more familiar atmosphere in the house of Saragat 
Silone and Co. They are deceiving themselves. Following 
an eventual fusion, only a split will open new perspectives 
tor them 


The PSI, the other social democratic fragment 
experienced such complicated and bewildering convolutions 
as those of the PSLI. There are four tendencies in its 
ranks: A pro-Stalinist tendency led by the infamous little 
Cominform agent, Pietro Nenni; a “left” tendency led by 
Lelio Basso who has been dubbed “the little Lenin of 
Italy’ (although his only resemblance to Lenin consists of 
a goatee) and who systematically refuses to differentiate 
himself from Nenni; a right wing tendency, strictly re- 
formist, led by Romita, and finally a socalled ‘‘center” 
tendency led by former partisan leaders like Riccardo 
Lombardi who comes from the Action Party. This latter 
tendency is regrouping all the elements within the party 
who are vaguely discontented with the Nenni policy. 

But unlike its rather politically formless base, thes« 
centrist leaders, who have recently been moving toward 
Marxism, are making an honest effort to formulate a policy 
which corresponds to the interests of the workers 


nas not 
“ 


The electoral defeat of the “Democratic People’s Front 
on April 18, 1948 was above all a defeat for the PSI. As in 
all social democratic parties, it was the signal for a change 
in leadership. For more than a year Nenni-Basso allowed 
the representatives of the “‘center’’ to take the helm. But 
like all centrists, they feared nothing so much as applying 
their own policy. Placed in the leadership of the party by 
the masses of discontented members, these new leaders tried 
to differentiate themselves as little as possible from Nenni. 
They did not offer the workers any different perspective 
than that of the Stalinist policy of defeat. They do not 
know how to stem the collapse of the party. The 1949 con- 
vention saw the withdrawal of Romita and gave the ma- 
jority to Nenni who leads the PSI like a Cominform party 
At the December Central Committee meeting, Nenni at 
tacked the Yugoslav CP for having gone over to “the im- 
perialist camp.” (Nenni himself was an ardent supporter ot 
the first and second imperialist wars!) The discontent in 
the party has again riser against this Cominform polic\ 
And again, the “center” is unable to give the members any 
concrete policy, besides embarrassed allusions to a needed 
decentralization of the workers’ movement 
Toward the Revolutionary Party 

Nevertheless the fact that Riccardo Lombardi and his 
friends have never once been influenced by the comedy o 
the socalled “socialist unification” ts an excellent sign of 
their fundamental orientation. They must draw. the 
conclusions from their negative experjences with reformism 
Maximalism (left centrism) an@ Stalinism. | hey must find 
the courage to clearly formulate, at least for themselves 


now 


the perspective of the building of the new revolutionars 
party of the Italian proletariat. Above all they must rid 
themselves of any inferiority complex toward Stalinism. 
There are thousands of workers in the Italian proletariat 
and in their own party who understand that Stalinism ts 
the antithesis and not the continuation of Leninism 
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\n evolution on their part in a revolutionary and inter- 
nationalist direction, that is, in a Leninist direction, would 


} 
, vit 
Potpoiail 


y transform them into a pole of attraction tor every- 
thing healthy in the left social democracy, among the fol- 
icWers of the Basso faction in the PSI and the left wing 


members of the PSL. They would thus render an important 


service to the building of the Italian revolutionary party, 
io the regeneration of the European workers’ movement in 
ceneral 

But whatever the further evolution of the “center” in 
the PSI, revolutionary cadres who know their task already 
eXist in Italy. For most part they have come from the 
Youth and, having assimilated the Leninist pro- 
gram through their own post war experiences, these cadres 
have joined the Fourth International and laid the first 
basis for building the revolutionary party. After having 
crganized the militants who came from the social democ- 
racy, their immediate task now is to organize the militants 
znd groups who are breaking with the CP. To bring the 
Bolshevik program to the broad masses, to participate in 
their daily struggles, to enable the vanguard workers to see 
in action a new leadership, however embryonic, that is 
different from the Stalinists—these are the aims this cadre 
vill seek to attain in the coming months. 

The possibilities of development offered by the objec- 
tive situation are excellent. If they know how to utilize 
them, they will be able to give a powerful impetus to the 
development of the Italian revolutionary movement and— 
through their successes Which will be the successes 
of the program and organization of the Fourth Interna- 
tional—they will speed up the progressive evolution of op- 
positionist groups inside and outside the traditional parties 
toward the World Party of the Socialist Revolution. 
December 15, 1949 
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Politieal Crisis in Franee 






By PIERRE FRANK 


A year ago the miners went back to work defeated after 
an eight weeks’ strike which demonstrated the admirable 
militancy of a proletariat whose reserves have been squand- 
This deteat 
of the workers had important effects in 1949 on the evolu 
t'on of French capitalism as well as on the development 
oi the Stalinist party. 


ered and exploited by agents O1 the Kremlin 


French capitalism, reduced to a second rate imperialist 
position, can only hope to hold its own by transforming 
iis political regime and establishing a “strong. state’’ 
that is, by establishing totalitarian rule under which the 
standard of living would be greatly depressed and the 
working class unable to make any improvements. But the 
road to the “strong state” poses great difficulties. During 
1947 and 1948, capitalism began to create the instrument 
for the achievement of this policy in the form of the “Rally 
of the People of France,” (RPF) led by General de Gaulle 
which in several elections since has received a very sub- 
stantial vote. 


Thus, violently opposed to each other, two forces— 
CP (Communist Party of France) and RPF continued to 
clash, disregarding the new governmental and parliamen- 
tary combination, the “third force’ composed of the Social- 
ists, the (Catholic) MRP and the “Radicals,” (a capitalist 
party), a combination with enough votes to constitute a 
majority in the National Assembly although its base of 
support in the country at large was rather insignificant. 

As in 1935, however, Big Business is apprehensive of 
the dangers of a direct imposition of the “strong state.” 
The working class is still too powerful; the influence of 
the French CP still too great and, in the period of “cold 
war” the CP is quite capable of giving an impulsion to the 
workers’ struggles, especially in case of a Gaullist attempt 
to take power. Finally, although Gaullism is not at all 
identical with German Nazism or Italian Fascism, these 
two examples demonstrated to the bourgeoisie that recourse 
to such extra-legal formations, even if successful, could 
create great difficulties. Nothing like this was involved in 
a complete utilization of the existing state apparatus 

Nor did American imperialism—at least in its leading 
circles—indicate any sympathy for de Gaulle. This was 
not because of its love of democracy as against the author- 
itarian tendencies of the general. America’s political rulers 
have generally preferred to place their trust in the poli- 
ticians of the French bourgeoisie whom they felt were bet- 
ter equipped to play the subtl€ and adroit game required 
in a perilous situation. What American imperialism de- 
manded from French as well as European politicians was 
a policy of enforcing capitalist order against the labor 
movement. 


After the Communists, the Socialists 
The defeat of the miners gave French capitalism its 


opportunity of initiating the policy of 
de Gaulle 


] | ] ] 7 ’ } let | nt ” 4 hy } steel 
lhis defeat, inflicted on an isolated union whose battle 


could not be won without a general struggle of the entire 


\.orking class, was the opening wedge for a redoubled of* 
fensive of the employers against the working conditions 
and living standards of the workers. Wages remained 
irozen, except for the rare occasions when they were sup- 
plemented by inadequate bonuses. Piece 
tuted in full force in the factories and the speed-up greatlh 
ntensified. Factory discipline became ever more severe 


work was insti 


\t the same time, the government strengthened its ap- 
Ilundreds and even thousands ol 


militant miners were imprisoned 


paratus of repression 
lo restore police morale, 
weakened during the vears of the German occupation, they 
were more and more frequently deployed against street 
cemonstrations and on occasions where their intervention 
was completely unjustified even from considerations of 
“public order.” 


The government launched an attack against the CPF 
Its publications were persecuted as in the days of Tardieu 
(a reactionary politician who was the French Premier in 
the early thirties). The minister Jules Moch denounced 
foreign. subsidies allegedly received by the CPI. Hundreds 
of natives of Eastern European countries were expelled 
from France. A purge was set in motion in all government 
cepartments, in the old apparatus—there are no longer 
any Stalinist prefects and very few active Stalinist func- 
tionaries in higher positions—as well as in the new admin- 
istrative council of the nationalized industries, where the 
Stalinists had established some important strongholds for 
themselves. 


Finally, the year 1949 provided the occasion, during the 
Cantonal elections, for a considerable reduction of Stalin- 
ist representation in local governments. This was done 
through a balloting system which allowed for all sorts of 
combinations on the second ballot, so that representation 
for the approximately 30 percent of the electorate which 
voted for Stalinist candidates was completely wiped out. 

3ut the bourgeoisie, which thus scored considerable 
points, does not have a parliamentary representation that 
corresponds to its present political needs. The Stalinists 
have more than 180 representatives out of a total of 600; 
and the socialists (SP) have a representation correspond- 
ing to the number of votes they received in 1946, which 
was. much greater than they have been getting recently. 
The present parliament started out with 
majority (CPF, SP, MRP) a “third 


majority (SP, MRP, “Radicals”) was contrived, 


a three-partyv 
With some difficulty 
force” 
due to the support of a few “independents” of various shad- 
ings. But it is not practically possible to produce a Right- 
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ist majority without the SP, except by including the Gaul- 
lists and creating split-offs to the left within the MRP and 
the “Radicals.” 

Both of these organizations, the “Radical party which 
dominated in the pre-war Third Republic and the MRP, 
which was the most important botirgeois party during the 
first years of the post-war Fourth Republic, include the 
whole gamut of shadings and tendencies from the extreme 
left to the extreme right. Behind the “Radicals” stands 
Free Masonry; the MRP is linked to the, Catholic Church. 

[his situation has given rise to an acceptance of the 
cemand for a dissolution of the National Assembly and 
for new elections, a demand previously restricted to the 
Gaullists. Apparently this demand is accepted today more 
or less tacitly by everybody. The Gaullists are, of course, 
for dissolution, but they put their emphasis on a revision of 
the Constitution. The “Radicals,” the MRP and some in- 
dependents have also taken up the idea of new elections. 
The majority of the SP has also declared itself prepared 
for new elections. And in CP circles it has been said: “If 
vou want new elections, we don’t see any obstacle.” 

(The Constitution provides that in case of dissolution 
an interim government shall be set up by the President of 
the National Assembly which shall include the leader of 
each parliamentary group. Accordingly, the Stalinists could 
once more enter the government for a short time. That is 
also a reason for hesitation among the other parties.) 

But unanimity on this point is confined to these gen- 
eral declarations. Each party as a whole, and each deputy 
individually, is concerned over the results of eventual elec- 
tions. And this raises a question over which there is wide 
divergence: The method of balloting. 

The system of proportional representation, used in 
1946 is supported by the Stalinists and the MRP, but it 
is unanimously rejected by all the others, except perhaps 
by the Gaullists. Elections on the basis of proportional 
representation would result in a new Assembly in which 
the Stalinists would retain their present numbers and the 
Gaullists would be more numerous. In other words, it 
would be even more difficult if not impossible in the new 
Assembly to férm a working majority for the bourgeoisie. 

On the other hand, in the present Assembly, the CPF 
and the MRP can almost certainly block the adoption of 
any other system balloting, particularly that of the major- 
ity vote on two ballots, which would considerably reduce 
the Stalinists’ representation (their vote totals being the 
same) and the MRP would lose representatives in a large 
number of districts. 

But electioneering mechanics do not suffice to explain 
why there is little likelihood of legislative elections in 
1950. (A new Assembly is due in 1951, in the normal 
course of things.) Big Business would find the means to 
line up a sufficient number of MRP votes on the question 
of the balloting system. It is not impossible to replace a 
deputy’s seat with some other material advantages. But 
there are political dangers to make them pause. With new 
elections, there is no way of knowing—no matter what bal- 
loting system is used—how strong Gaullist representation 


will become. 
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French capitalism, at this time, does not want a govern- 
ment with Gaullists as part of the parliamentary majority. 
New elections, based on the system of the majority vote 
on two ballots well 
sembly differing from the present one only by the replace- 
ment of the Stalinist fraction by 
tion. 


could very resuit in a new As- 


a strong Gaullist frac- 


That is why, for the present, the most probable per- 
spective is the continuation of this system of government 
based on insignificant majorities, in which the fragility 
of the social edifice-in France is wedded to the adroitness 
and cunning of several of its politicians 

Of course, this kind of policy cannot result in anything 
stable in the long run. The bourgeoisie is merely gaining 
time and weakening the workers. But there is no other 
solution than a showdown whose outcome will either favor 
the workers or a combat formation represented by Gaull- 
ism. 


The Crisis in the French Communist Party 

lhe other important fact in the French situation is 
the development of the crisis in the Cominform organiza- 
tion in France. It is well known that outside of the “Peo- 
ples’ Democracies” the French CP was the strongest Com 
munist party after the “liberation.” To be sure, the Italian 
CP had more members than the CPF and still has, and has 
been favored by more explosive domestic conditions. But 
the CPF, benefiting from the support of a majority of .the 
working class and from strong sympathies among the rural 
as Well as the urban petty bourgeoisie due to the twenty 
years in which it was able to function legally, had at its 
disposal a network of tens of thousands of worker-mili- 
tants. 


A connecting link between the Central Committee and 
the working class, these militants transmitted the policies 
of the leadership to which they were devoted, into the ranks 
of the workers, among whom they had acquired authority 
in the course of long vears of struggle. The CPF has un- 
dergone numerous fluctuations in the size of its electoral 
support, the circulation of its press and participation in its 
cemonstrations. But throughout all of its twists and turns, 
it has retained a skeleton structure of worker-militants un- 
shakably loyal to the leadership and harboring no doubts 
as to the final objectives and the destiny of this party 

What is the balance-sheet of French Stalinism in the 
five years since the “liberation?” 

We have already mentioned its elimination from posts 
in the state apparatus. But this tends to work in its favor 
within the working class. The crisis of the CPF is not at 
all apparent in the partial electoral results. It can be pre 
dicted with certainty that in general elections the majority 
of the city workers will continue to vote Communist. The 
SP does not have any visible hold on the working masses, 
although the latter do not respond to the appeals of the 
CPF or of the CGT (General Confederation of Workers), 
which openly acts as the trade union branch of the party. 


This aspect of the situation is reflected also in the trade 
union movement itself. The CGT has lost .a great many 
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members, but neither the “Workers’ Force” nor any of the 
other new trade union federations, let alone the Catholic 
trade union organization, have benefited from these losses. 
In elections of shop delegates, the candidates of the CGT 
most often receive the highest votes among the industrial 
workers. 

The crisis of the CPF appears in various forms. The 
circulation of the CP press has fallen off considerably. 
L’Humanite has a circulation of 240,000 today as com- 
pared with 450,000 five vears ago. A number of its pro- 
vincial dailies and weeklies have been discontinued. The 
decline of the Stalinist press, noted at a national confer- 
ence of the CPF held early in 1949, has continued uninter- 
ruptedly throughout the rest of the year. Demonstrations 
called by the CPF or affiliated organizations are much 
smaller than in the past. In Paris, the CPF has made 
much less use of the Vel’ d’'Hiv, which has a capacity of 
20,000 seats, and more frequently confined itself to smaller 
meeting halls. CP membership has dropped, although it is 
impossible to obtain precise figures on this point 

(In the post-war period, at the same time as it adopted 
a frankly social democratic policy, the CPF also adopted 
social democratic organization forms, which—in France- 
means complete vagueness about figures.) 

The Stalinist youth organization, UJRF, up to recently 
showed signs of life only in a few localities. It is not ex- 
cluded however, that, as a result of the new policy of op- 
posing the war against Viet Nam, the UJRF may undergo 
a certain revitalization and begin to recruit again. 

But the crisis has been evidenced in a much more pre- 
cise fashion. The first to show their doubts or disagree- 
ments were evidently those elements gf a petty bourgeois 
social character such as the intellectuals, both party mem- 
bers as well as fellow travelers. The crisis among these ele- 
ments began some months ago, during the Lysenko affair 
and when the Stalinists issued their proclamations on 
“socialist realism” in the arts. 

The Stalinist party leadership has taken advantage of 
the fact that the first open breaks have occurred among 
such elements in order to denounce the petty-bourgeois who 
deserts when the struggle becomes more difficult. Natur- 
ally, since the CPF was able to attract a number of great 
names in science, literature and the arts, among whom 
some are indeed very far from Communism, splits among 
these elements can lead to the Right, into the camp of the 
good old bourgeois family, as well as into the camp of the 
revolution. 

But the moral terror which the Stalinist leadership has 
tried to develop cannot prevent the extension of the crisis 
into the workers’ ranks. There have been open disagree- 
ments expressed in a number of workers’ units of the party. 
The division occurs among those who want to apply the 
Cominform line at all costs, and those who, aware that the 
Zhdanov theory of successful advances of the democratic 
forces is a bluff, tend to tone down that line in order to re- 
establish contact with the masses. 

The most symptomatic phenomenon in the crisis of the 
CPF is the appearance of the bulletin of a secret faction, 
La Lutte.. The authors remain anonymous and this gives 
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rise to many speculations, such as: Some of the leaders are 
preparing to break with Moscow; 
inembers supporting the Yugoslavs 


they are rank and file 
It is a provocation or- 
ganized by the leadership to detect oppositionists and ex- 
pel them one by one. In any case 
such a publication 


the very existence of 
the like of which has not been Seen for 
more than fifteen years 
crisis. 


Another indication of the decline of the 


is characteristic of a deep-going 


CPF in the 
political life of the country has found expression inside the 
Socialist Unity Party (PSU), which was formed by the 
pro-Stalinist wing of the SP and broke away from that 
party in 1948 during the height of the “cold war.” In the 
course of some eighteen months of its existence, the PSU 
acted as a mere appendage of the Stalinist party. But at 
its recent national convention (December 1949) the first 
signs of loosening the ties with the Stalinist party appeared 
among its leading elements. 

No clear political differences have been formulated as 
yet, but the PSU has shown a tendency toward independ- 
ent existence and, more significantly, adopted a decision 
to hold a national gathering soon to discuss the Yugoslav 
problem. That means it is no longer content to trail be- 
hind the Stalinists automatically on the very 
which they are now most sensitive. 


point on 


The political core of the crisis in the Stalinist party 
lies in a combination of the effects of the Yugoslav affair 
and in reflection on the situation in France over the past 
five years. At the time of the “liberation” the CPF was in 
# position to literally pick up state power. Instead, it 
brought de Gaulle to power. It participated in Several bour- 
veois governments. [ts members were ordered to restrain 
the masses and to torpedo their struggles. 

And then, as the workers continued to be beaten in 
partial struggles, disoriented and weakened, thrown back 
juto a defensive position and facing increased onslaughts 
from the bosses, the leadership of the CPF ordered its mem- 
bers to carry out an ever more aggressive tactic, thus con- 
tributing to a further weakening of the working class and 
to a further isolation of the CPF within the working class. 
There is hardly a worker militant to whom all this is not 
us plain as the nose on his face. 

In this situation, the Yugoslav affair demonstrates to 
these militants that what is involved is not a mistake 
which the leaders will easily correct; that what is happen- 
ing in France is linked to the international politics of Stal 
inism; and that these politics are dictated by considera- 
tions which the leadership cannot explain frankly to its 
members and to the working class. 

The Stalinist leadership has been reacting very vehe 
mently and very violently. Its press campaigns, on the 
Yugoslav question and against the intellectuals, are natur- 
ally characterized by the utmost political poverty. It must 
argue against overwhelming evidence, at a time when, 
aside from the Far East, Stalinism is undergoing only de- 
feats. Publications (biographies, memoirs, novels) giving 
an inside view of the methods of Stalinism are more nu- 
merous. On no plane can the Stalinists go over to the of- 
fensive. In the columns of L’Humanite, they can celebrate 
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the gifts sent to Stalin on his 70th birthday; but the worker 
militants of the CPI 
lo 


travels 


in the factories were embarassed by 


this campaign improve relations with the rank 
file, all the pretext of 
autographing the revised and abridged edition of his book 
Son of the People.” 


But the Stalinist 


and 


Thorez, over France, on 


leade who 


rs are accustomed to s 
problems, resort mainly to organizational measures to over 
come the present difficulty. In one instance alter another 
they are replacing old cadres by new ones, often by in- 


experienced youths who are useful to the Political Bureau 
because of their ignorance in many matters and because 
they are more pliable. The adventuristic demonstrations 
undoubtedly also serve to bring about a certain selection of 
young people that can be enrolled in the apparatus. Such 
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means, if they cannot halt the spread of the crisis in the 
hel nable the leadership to face its diffi- 





irty, Ne riheiess ¢ 
culties with a party that is seemingly more coherent 
\t the beginning of the new year it is difficult to out- 
line clear perspectives. The economic situation threatens 
become Worst I he last 1 months of 1949 gave evi- 
dence ol serious drop in iron and steel production. A 
rpening of the crisis would be exploited by the Gaullists 
mong the middle classes. The working class is facing a 
number of lock-outs and, in view of Its distrust of the old 


leaderships, it is still, too early to foresee what its reactions 
vill be. Whatever turn events take, it is certain that the 
crisis in the relationship between the working class and its 


1 


old leaderships will continue to deepen 


\ 


A Review of Two Titoist Pamphlets 





Yugoslavia and Permanent Revolution 


By MICHEL PABLO 


The Yugoslavs claim that they have been the first to 
have grappled “theoretically” 
tions between 


with the problem of rela- 
countries. The second world 
gave rise not only to “socialist” Yugoslavia but to a whole 
galaxy of ‘“‘people’s democracies.” All the countries 
gravitating around the USSR, according to the Yugoslavs 
comprise the post-war “socialist” world. Theoretically there 


socialist War 


of 


should be a peaceful co-existence and a close and unselfish 


cooperation between these “‘socialist’’ countries the 


Yugoslavs 


Say 


Yet in practice there is nothing ofthe kind. The lead 
ers of the USSR, “deviating” from Marxism-Leninism, have 
established “anti-socialist” relationships, against which th 
Yugoslavs have justifiably revolted. In two pamphlets, 
recently issued in French translation*, two Yugoslav lead- 
ers, M. Djilas and M. Popovitch have undertaken a theoret- 
ical study of what, in their mind, relations between 
cialist countries” should be, and what has happened under 
the leadership of the USSR. 


“SO- 


Djilas’ study is mostly concerned with the political 
aspect of these relationships; the one by Popovitch with 
their economic aspects. One appears to be’ a necessary com- 
plement to the other but it is to be regretted that Djilas 
did not probe into the contemporary economic reality with 
the same penetration that characterizes Popovitch’s study. 
That would have saved Djilas from treading so precariously 
on the ground of “the law of uneven development,” which 
was “discovered by Lenin.” There is no perceptible dis- 
agreement between the two treatises, but it is quite appa- 
rent that Popovitch, operating in the sphere of economic 
realities 


) 


is much closer to the idea of the universality of 


*M. Djilas: Lenin and Relations between Socialist Coun- 
tries; M. Popovitch: Economic Relations Socialist 
States. Published by Yugoslav Publishers. 


between 


contemporary economy, the organic interdependence of 
rational economies, Which in reality are all part of a higher 
entity, and is therefore drawn to the zuter- 
national aspect of the building of socialism. 

Let us now examine more closely how each of the two 


authors elaborates his subject and arrives at his conclusions 
pe 


world economy, 


Relations Between Socialist Countries 

In the entire first section of his study, Djilas attempts to 
catalogue Lenin’s views on what the relations between coun- 
tries and particularly between “socialist” countries should 
be, and by this method highlights the striking contrast be- 
tween) Leninist doctrine on this question and the present 
methods of Moscow and the Cominform. By citing passages 
of well-known writings of Lenin, dealing especially with the 
rational question and the self-determination of peoples, 
Djilas proves that Lenin was for a) the-right of every 
cppressed nationality to have its own independent national 
State if it b) freedom of choice regarding the 
form of relationships which every people (every state) 
in with other 
federation, independent states). 


so desires; 


desires to engage states (federation, con- 


This equality of relationships between countries and 
between “‘socialist” countries, in particular, has been com- 
pletely nullified by Moscow which has substituted for it 
the principle of the leading nation (in this case the USSR) 
which commands its satellites and imposes upon them its 
own views on all questions. That, Djilas correctly says, is 
the complete negation of Leninism and constitutes . devia- 
from confined to 


Which is not 


but 


tion Marxism-Leninism, 
the national question al 


one 


“necessarily spreads like 
an epidemic to all fields of Marxism, from philosophy and 
the question of culture to the problem of the state and the 
future of socialist construction.” 
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There would be nothing to add to all this and to the 
whole indictment Djilas makes in his work against the 
practices of the Kremlin towards Yugoslavia, the other 
‘peoples’ democracies” and the Communist Parties in gen- 
eral, if Djilas had not had the unhappy idea of stuffing 
his analysis with the “theory of the law of uneven develop- 
ment” which he attributes to Lenin. He borrows this con- 
ception from earlier studies from Stalinist manuals like 
“The History of the Russian Bolshevik Party.” According 
to this monument of vulgar Stalinist falsification, the law 
of “uneven development,” “unknown” to Marx and Engels 
was “discovered” by Lenin, and this law “deprives” the 
Trotskyist “theory” of “world revolution” of “reality”. 
(p. 46) 


Dijilas’ Simultaneous World Revolution 


Djilas’ ignorance on this subject leads him to create 
(cr, more precisely, to recreate by borrowing elements from 
the Stalinist arsenal) a veritable mythology on what he 
calls the “theory of world revolution.” The creators of this 
theory, Djilas says very seriously, “were in reality Parvus 
2nd Rosa Luxemburg: basing themselves on a_ passage 
from Marx erroneously understood which they defended 
in the name of ‘permanent revolution’.” Later Trotsky 
stole this “theory” from them and circulated it as his 
own. (p. 47) And of what does the “theory of world revo- 
lution (or permanent revolution)” consist, according to 
Djilas? In the assertion of “the impossibility of the vic- 
tory of the revolution and of socialism in one country 
without a simultaneous world revolution.” (p. 47, my 
emphasis, MP) Later we find a slightly different defini- 
tion: “The necessity of unleashing the revolution at the 
same time in the entire world, or in the majority of ad- 
vanced countries.” (p. 73) 


To this “theory,” 
based on the “law of uneven development” discovered by 
Lenin, that is to say, the “theory of the possibility and 
of the inevitable character of the revolution and of so- 
cialism in a single country.” This theory “has thus re- 
placed the theory of Marx and Engels on the simultaneous 
revolution in several advanced countries which has become 
outmoded in the conditions of the epoch of imperialism.” 
(p. 48) “As everyone knows,” Djilas goes on to teach us, 
“Lenin dealt with the question of the world revolution by 
taking as his basis the law of the uneven development and 
the contradictions of capitalism, which come into espe- 
cially bold relief in the era of imperialism; i.e., he deals 
with it as a question of the breaking of the capitalist chain 
sometimes in one place and sometimes in another, as a 
question of the inevitable, possible and necessary unleash- 
ing of the revolution, and of the victory of socialism first 
in several countries, or even in a single country, and then 
in the other countries.” (p. 48) 


There are as many errors here as there are words, and 
an unpardonable ignorance, especially for revolutionists 
who are justly indignant at the methods of false informa- 
tion, lies and slanders introduced by Moscow on so gi- 
gantic a scale in the workers’ movement. To re-establish 
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Djilas counterposes the conception 
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the truth about the history of the international workers’ 
movement, the Yugoslav militants would do better to go 
10 primar SOUrCe ins 


tedd OL DOoTrrowing tne 


learning and 
their arguments from Stalinist v of proceding 
like Djilas, who naively bases his references to “the works 
of Lenin and to his doctrine on imperialism and the revolu- 
tion” on the version supplied of these works and of this 
doctrine in “The History of the Communist Party (Bolshe- 
vik)!” (p. 37) 

Djilas finds that “even children” know today “that 
there is no simultaneous world revolution, that is, one 
embracing the entire world at the same time.” (p. 47) We 
can assure him that neither Marx, nor Rosa Luxemburg 
nor Trotsky ever went through this “infantile” stage in 
the elaboration of their revolutionary theoretical concep- 
tions. And when Djilas attributes to them his conception 
of “world revolution” he is in reality breaking through 
open doors. There was never any question of a simultaneous 
world revolution, not for Marx, nor Rosa Luxemburg, nor 
Trotsky. Marx had other ideas on the development of the 
revolution, some of which are still valid and others are 


in part outdated by the present conditions of imperialism. 


What Marx Really Said 

The first idea of Marx is that the revolution does not 
halt at its bourgeois democratic stage, but progresses in 
constant struggle with all the class forces which want to 
restrain it, to limit it to this stage only and to prevent it 
from flowering into a socialist and communist revolution 
(definitively abolishing all forms of class rule). It was in 
this sense that Marx spoke of the permanent character of 
the revolution in our epoch (capitalism). This idea estab- 
lished by Marx still remains valid, and all subsequent ex- 
perience has confirmed and reinforced it. Moreover, in the 
imperialist epoch, it is impossible to conceive of a revolu- 
tion halting at the democratic stage which would permit 
the proletariat to organize peacefully and so gradually, 
by broadening the conditions of democracy, to evolve into 
socialism 

This conception, which counterposes the democratic 
stage to the socialist stage is in reality that of reformism 
and of the vulgar “Marxism” of the Mensheviks, etc. This 
idea was revived by Stalin and Bukharin after Lenin’s 
death and applied with disastrous results in China (1925- 
27) and then in Spain. We come across it again as the 
basis of the theory of the “peoples’ democracy” as it was 
set forth by the leaders of the USSR and the Communist 
Parties until their switch in December 1948 when they be- 
gan to identify “peoples’ democracy” with dictatorship of 
the proletariat. 

The second idea of Marx was that the revolution would 
begin first in the most developed and industrialized coun- 
tries of Europe (England, France, Germany) and then ex- 
tend to the less developed countries. Marx foresaw this 
because of the dynamism of the bourgeois democratic rev- 
clution in these countries, a dynamism capable of pushing 
the revolution to its socialist phase. We know now that 
the democratic revolution of 1848 was unable to turn into 


a socialist revolution, and for this self-same reason was un- 


INI 


a democratic revolution (1.e. 
to effectively resolve the problems of a bourgeois demo- 
cratic type). 


able to be consummated as 


¢ 


Marx was wrong on the timing of the process but not 
on its methodological character. Marx never envisaged a 
simultaneous world revolution. He envisaged the possibility 
of a revolution which could triumph one 
a brief span of 
time which experience has now shown us to be much more 


in country and 


then spread to the others, to be sure in 


protracted. But not only Marx was wrong on the timing 
of the propagation of the revolution from one country to 
another; but with him Lenin and the entire Third Inter- 
national. Doesn’t Djilas know that Lenin considered the 
victory in Russia as the first stage of the world revolution 
which would rapidly conquer in other countries, particu 
larly Germany, and that the whole policy of the Soviet 
Union and the whole strategy of the Third International 
between 1919 and 1923 in reality revolved 
perspective? 


around his 

There is no methodological disagreement between Marx 
and Lenin on the development of the revolution, for both 
shared the same understanding of the “uneven develop- 
ment” of capitalism. However this uneven development in 
Marx’ time actually placed the developed countries of 
Europe closer to the revolution than the backward coun- 
tries. To'the degree that we enter into the imperialist 
epoch, other links of the capitalist chain become “weaker,” 
and therefore more favorable for the victory of the revolu- 
tion 


Law of Uneven Development 

Stalin’s ignorance led him to say that the “law of 
uneven development” was first discovered by Lenin in 
1915. This law in reality is a universal law characterizing 
the development of all human history, of all societies and 
not specifically capitalism or its imperialist epoch. Man- 
kind has never progressed uniformly neither on the eco- 
nomic nor on the cultural plane. It has progressed unevenly 
and in a combined manner both between peoples and dif- 
ferent countries as well as within a given people or coun- 
try. For example, capitalism developed as a new economic 
and social system on the ground of an extreme diversity, 
of extreme inequality inherited from the past of the dif- 
ferent countries. 

Capitalism did not abolish this uneven progress in its 
development; it acted upon it in a dialectic way which the 
Stalinist theoreticians never understood or never wanted 
to understand, for this knowledge was radically contrary 
to their theory of “socialism in one country.” On one side, 
capitalism, by extending itself over the world, by moving 
from country to country, from metropolis to the colonies, 
brings the economic and cultural levels of the different 
countries closer together and tends to equalize them. 

But in this process, capitalism operates by its own 
methods which are not those of cooperation and of har- 
monious and balanced international planning; by its 
anarchic and antagonistic character, it’ Sets one country 


against another, and within each country one branch of 
economy against another, in one place promoting the de- 


| 
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velopment of certain productive and cultural forces; and 
in other places stopping or even brutally destroying them. 

From this dialectical operation of the law of uneven 
development there results a complicated, combined process, 
both unifying and centrifugal, both equalizing and dif- 
ferentiating. Far from moderating the dialectical unity of 
these 1Wo Opposing tendencies, strengthens 
lhe uneven development of 
imperialism makes possible and even inevitable the break- 
ing of its chain at its weakest links, in the countries 
which have accumulated the most explosive charge of con- 
tradictions, countries which are often the most backward. 
tience flows the possibility of the victory of the revolution 
in a single country without a simultaneous world revolu- 
tion without a revolution simultaneously victorious 
in a large number of advanced countries) 


imperialism 
and deepens their content 


ie., 


(or 


Interdependence of All Countries 

But the uneven development of the imperialist chain 
should not lead us to overlook the chain itself, arising 
from the organic interdependence of all countries, tied by 
a thousand links over the whole expanse of capitalist de- 
velopment and the formation of world economy, the world 
market, the international division of labor. Consequently 
whén speaking of uneven development one must not con- 
clude that one country is independent in relation to the 
cthers 

When Djilas tries to deduce the possibility of the vic- 
tory of the revolution and of socialism in a single country 
from “the law of uneven development” he is repeating a 
Stalinist assertion which gained currency in the workers’ 
movement only after Lenin’s death. 

The uneven resistance of different capitalist countries 
to the pressure of the revolution permits its triumph, ie., 
the taking of power in a single country, often a backward 
country. But the organic interdependence (which is now 
greater than ever) of all countries in the imperialist epoch 
cioes not permit the economic isolation of one country from 
the rest of the world market and thereby permit the build- 
ing of socialism in each country separately with its own 
forces and on the basis of its own resources. 


World economy today does not consist of the juxta- 
position of autonomous national economic units. It is a 
higher economic entity than the national units of which 
they are organic parts. And if this is the case for capital- 
ism, socialism, which will be characterized by an infinitely 
superior development of the productive forces than that of 
the most advanced capitalist country (now, the United 
States) can even less be conceived as the juxtaposition of 
autonomous national socialist units. 

It must also be understood that “the law of uneven 
development” also operates within each country by caus- 
ing the inadequate development of certain economic sec- 
tors on the one hand, and the “excessive” development of 
other economic sectors on the other hand. Only the equi- 
librium established by the world market can absorb sur- 
pluses and make up for the inadequacies of each national 
economy. The productive forces might not conflict with the 
national boundaries only if “the socialist country” is con- 
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ceived of in the sense of a Malthusian and austerity pol- 


Icy which equalizes and “soctalizes’ poverty and delibe- 
rately obstructs the development of certain productive 


forces. 


Reactionary Utopia of National Socialism 


lo build, that is to complete socialism in a single 
cGuntry, mus ccording to Marxist doctrine, signify the 
disappearance of classes which is possible only in a so 
+ + > ] 1, ry 
ciety of material abundance. [o complete socialism, to 


build a socialist society, signifies arriving at the threshold 
of the stage where, thanks to material abundance, it will 
be possible to apply the maxim of “from each according 
to his abilities, to each according to his needs.” Such an 
aim is unrealizable in each country separately, even if that 
country is Stalin in 1924 the 
“socialism in one country” on the assumption 
that its exceptional “material 
and sufficient” for this task.* 

Thirty years of effort the October Revolution 
have not sufficed “to build socialism in the USSR.” Despite 
the lying declarations of the imposters who lead the USSR 
and the Communist parties, that country is still extremely 
iar from socialism, the great majority of Russian workers 
and peasants still live in conditions of poverty, and only 
a thin layer of the population, some millions of bureau- 
crats enjoy a standard of living comparable to that of the 
bourgeoisie of the capitalist countries 

Thanks to the size and wealth of its territory, the 
USSR was able to permit itself an autarchic experiment, 
naturally to the greatest detriment of the standard of liv- 
ing of the great mass of the population. But what would 
Gappen to a country like Yugoslavia, Greece, Rumania 
Ilungary, etc., which attempts to “build socialism’’ by it- 


Russia for which evolved 


theory of 


resources” were “necessary 


since 


self?) What sense could such an undertaking have? In 
every step they take in the reconstruction of their econ 
omies, all these countries literally depend on the external 


aid of their exchange with the world market. 

Thus, whenever the Yugoslav leaders speak of the pos- 
sibility of the “victory of socialism’ and of the “building 
of socialism” in there is 


a single country, an ambiguity: 


*Lenin never spoke of the possibility of building, of com- 
pleting socialism in a “single country.” Lenin often used the 
expression, “victory of socialism in one eountry,” either in the 
sense of the possibility of the victory of the revolution in one 
country, of the taking of power in a country, or in the sens¢ 
of the necessary and sufficient political prerequisites (statif- 
ication of the means of production, dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, ete.) for building socialism in a country. This is clear 
to any careful reader of Lenin’s writings, who has freed him- 
self of the scholastic Menshevik method and of the dishonesty 
of the Stalinist leaders, who by ving 
phrases arbitrarily torn from context, vry 
that.” 


quotations and 
to “prove this or 


+The case of Yugoslavia itself is very striking; it actually 
with 46 countries and its reconstruction effort is ac- 
maintained only thanks to exchanges with the world 
market. What would happen to Yugoslavia if, for example, 
there was added to the present blockade by the USSR and 
the other “people’s democracies” 


blockade by the capitalist countries 


trades 


tually 


a more or less general 
9 
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Lither thev mean simply that the victory of the proletarian 
revolution and the beginning « { socialism 

the national elements of the international socialist society 
Ol tomorroy are possibdit } country, and \V are 


1agreement On Lhls point’; or 


s believ that the if] 


. e305 t 
Urhatt they if 1 Compt Jl Ocal 


It is true that neither Djilas, nor Popovitch, deny the 


need for close economic collahoration with other countries 
] 


particularly the “peoples’ democracies” and the USSR. It 
Is even true that’ Popovitch considers, that in the absence 
oi such collaboration and with the maintenance of rela 
tions only with capitalist countries, socialist development 


in each country will be greatly “hampered.” Nevertheless 
the ambiguity on the meaning of 
remains, and the Yugoslav leaders 
to clarify it. This is a cardinal point 
come the point of 


construction’ 


socialist 
have nowhere attempted 
which can be 
full-blown, 
portunist position with all its consequences for the internal 
and external policy of Yugoslavia and its 


Ons 
crystallization for a op- 


relations with 


the international workers 


movement, 


Distortion of “Permanent Revolution” 


It is impossible to ignore the way that Dyilas presents 
the “theory of permanent revolution” which 
sumably “stole” from Parvus and 


v never concealed what he 


lrotsky pre- 
Trot 


other Marxist 


Rosa Luxemburg 
S borrowed from 
umed to elaborate his 
basing himself on all th achieve- 
ments of Marxist thought (and of human thought in gen- 
eral). In 1905, the 


theoreticians because he never pre 


line without positive 


his theory 


peri d of the elaboration ¢ 


rotsky had views concern- 
1905 which were close but 
identical to (the German Marxist 
who had achieved a certain standing before his degenera- 
tion). (Among other things, Parvus assigned exclusively 
democratic tasks to the dictatorship of the proletariat 
while Trotsky specified that the dictatorship of the prole- 


tariat with 


of the permanent revolution 
ing the Russian Revolutien of 


not those of Parvus 


would combine the solution of those tasks 





There is nothing pessimistic about this perspective. On 
the contrary it is the only realistic, the only true perspective, 
one which consolidates the revolu n on the national scale 
while awaiting its extension on the international arena. In 
reality it signifies the following orientation: Instead of pur- 


suing the utopian aim of building, within national boundaries, 
a 
to attain the most favorable tempo of 
from the : 


“socialist society” independent of world economy, the aim is 
construction 


vhich 


socialist 


noint yf view f enonditions, amelv those 
I H I ¢ 


flow from internal and external economic conditions, by 
strengthening the position of the proletariat, by preparing 
the national elements of ihe future international socialist so- 


} 


ciety and at the same time and above all systematically im- 


proving the standard of living of the proletariat and strength- 
ening its ties with the 
side. 


non-exploiting masses of the country- 
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placing socialist tasks and their solution on the order of 
the day.) 

The theory of the permanent revolution, in its elabo- 
rated and systematized form, belongs exclusively to Trot- 
sky who knew how to develop and synthesize into a coherent 
whole the scattered views of Marx and Lenin on the mech- 
anism and dynamics of the proletarian revolution in our 
epoch as well as the practical experiences of the interna- 
tional workers’ movement on this point 

Some of the Yugoslav leaders have, thanks to the ex 
perience of their own revolution in Yugoslavia, very cor 
rectly grasped two of the elements of the permanent revo- 
lution, namely: a) That the democratic tasks (independence 
and national unity, agrarian reform, etc.) lead to the 
dictatorship of the proletariat and that it alone is capable 
of resolving them, besides placing the socialist tasks them- 
selves on the order of the day; b) that once having 
triumphed, the revolution does not stop, it is not ended, 
but is in constant internal struggle against all opponent 
ferces, and over a lengthy period transforms social rela- 
tions (on the economic, technical, scientific, moral plane. 
cic). ; 

The third element of the permanent revolution which 
the Yugoslavs do not yet seem to understand consists in 
the imternational character of the proletarian revolution 
in our epoch, namely: that the revolution begun in an 
isolated country, progresses through internal and external 
difficulties which increase simultaneously with successes 
registered in the building of socialism and which are only 
finally resolved wth the victory of the proletariat over an 
area embracing a decisive part of world economy. Viewed 
in this way, a revolution on a national scale is not an end 
iy itself but only a link in the international chain. 

These three elements form a coherent and organic 
whole, and this is the theory of the permanent revolution, 
which it must be said has been atrociously distorted by 
Djilas 

\ final word on the explanation given by Dijilas of the 
“revisionism” of the leaders of the USSR and the Comin- 


form 


Up to now, Djilas along with all the Yugoslav leaders 
seem to attribute this “revisionism” to a lack of understand- 
ing on the part of the leaders of the USSR, to “their re- 
fusal to understand what is essentially new in present con- 
ditions.” (p. 123) Popovitch refers to the “revisionism” 
of the Second International and to the “coup de grace’’ it 
received from Lenin. But in the case of the Second Inter- 
national, Lenin explained its revisionism and its opportun- 
ism precisely by exposing thetr economic and social roots 
in the corruption of the workers’ leaders (trade union and 
political) and of a whole layer of the proletariat, thanks to 
the superprofits of imperialism; by the formation of a 
workers’ bureaucracy based on the “aristocracy of labor.” 

\ similar phenomenon has appeared in the USSR, 
namely, the formation, under conditions of prolonged 
isolation of the USSR and its backwardness, of a power- 
ful bureaucratic strata which has raised itself materially 
and politically over the masses of the workers, which has 
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become omnipotent and follows a domestic and foreign 
pclicy which reflects only its own interests, necessarily 
distinct and even hostile to those of the Russian proletariat 
and the world proletariat. So long as the Yugoslav leaders 
do not grasp this sociological explanation of the revision- 
ism they speak of, they will remain in the sphere of ef- 
fects, epiphenomena and not the primary and profound 
causes of the evil.* 


Economics of World Exploitation 

The aim of Popovitch’s study is to set forth two main 
ideas: a) that under the conditions of the world capitalist 
market, the more developed nations exploit the more back- 
ward countries from the twofold vantage point of prices 
and the structure of exchange; b) that in its relations with 
the “peoples’ democracies,” the USSR, intead of altering 
these capitalist conditions of trade and welding all these 
countries economically into a “‘socialist bloc” which could 
attenuate the effects of the world market on them, main- 
tains and even often aggravates these capitalist trade prac- 
Lises. 


Popovitch analyzes the first point in detail. He shows 
the concrete mechanism of world trade through which the 
exploitation of backward countries is effected by the more 
industrialized ones, and how there is actually established 
a hierarchy among all the countries, in which those pos- 
sessing an organic composition of capital above that of the 
world average, obtain, thanks to the formation of world 
prices, a superprofit at the expense of countries whose 
organic composition of capital is lower than the world 
average. t 

The exploitation of countries in this category is not 
limited to the question of prices but also extends to the 


‘In the last issue of the magazine Communist; theoretical 
organ of the Yugoslav CP, there appears the first installment 
of an article called “Some questions on criticism and self- 
criticism in the USSR,” which seems to grapple with the prob- 
lem of the Soviet bureaucracy and the internal situation in 
the USSR. Unfortunately we have only a synopsis of the ar- 
ticle. The writer atcuses the Kremlin of leading the USSR in 
a manner “unbelievable for a socialist country,” and em- 
phasizes the fact that the foreign policy of a country is only 
an expression of its domestic policy. The writer denounces 
the situation in which criticism of aspects of Soviet life is 
monopolized by the Central Committee of the Russian Bolshe- 
vik Party and by Stalin in particular; this monopoly makes 
all “conflict of opinion” impossible. Throughout the country, 
the leaders conduct themselves as aristocrats “strangling 
even the economic development of the people.” This monopoly 
by the leaders leads to the exploitation and subjugation of 
the Soviet masses. We shall probably return to this study 
which appears to be the most advanced in its criticism and 
understanding of the leaders of the USSR and their policy. 

+In accord with the Marxist theory of value, he takes into 
consideration the socially: necessary labor time on a world scale 
in the formation of world prices. It follows that national in- 
equalities in the intensity and productivity of labor operate 
in favor of the developed countries to the detriment of back- 
ward countries, and that as a result, as Marx said, “the fa- 
vored countries (the more developed ones) receive more labor 
in exchange for less labor.” 
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structure of exchange, the countries in question exporting 
only raw materials and agricultural products 

\s the capitalist era evolves, this twofold exploitation 


t} 


tile 


} . + + ] - 
DecoMes aggravated Decause 


monopolies exercise their 
nfluence over the world market in the following two ways: 
a) By increasing the price of finished goods that the 
apitalist monopolies produce and sell to the backward 


countries: b) by reducing the price of agricultural raw 
materials furnished by the less developed countries and 
| the colonies {p 23) 

Different economic relations ought to prevail between 


“Socialist countries”; according to Popovitch they should 
the following: 2) In each backward country 
the capital funds produced by the workers should be de- 
termined and not be permitted to be syphoned off through 


inequitable 


consist of 


exchanges with other more developed coun- 


tries. In other words, the more developed socialist: coun- 
tries should avoid exploiting the less developed socialist 
countries. The 
give real economic assistance to the less developed ones 
Which is impossible if they trade and grant loans accord- 


ing to capitalist rules of profit. 


more developed socialist countries should 


“Inequality, Plunder, Exploitation” 

“Real ecOnomic equality,” Popovitch states “does not 
eXist among present socialist countries, the USSR and the 
other peoples’ democracies.” (p. 120) “Instead there is in- 
equality, plunder and. exploitation.” He says (pp. 134-35) 
that “socialist” relations are 


necessary for two principal 


——AArsenal of Marxism 
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reasons: a) So that the development of the productive 
ferces of socialism in a given country are not “objectively 
hampered and curbed to a great degree” by subjection to 
the laws of the capitalist world market; b) so that they 
can effectively and even successfully counterpose to the 
world capitalist market a socialist bloc, a “union of social- 
ist States with equal rights forming 
Whose 


whole” 
“demonstrate its vital and 
far superior force to that of imperialism” 
liver “the most effective blow’ to the 
to the other imperialist plans 


an economk 
very constitution would 
and would ce 
Marshall Plan and 


lhe understanding which Popovitch brings to this ques 
tion, although it still does not lead him to the conclusion 
ot the utopian and completely irrational character of the 
building of “socialism in one country,” is completed by 
another progressive point which we believe necessary to 
underscore. 

“The internationalism of the communist parties of the 
capitalist countries,” he writes, (p. 113) “should above all 
be that of a stubborn intransigent struggle against their 
capitalism, against their bourgeoisie, which at the same 
time constitutes the most effective and the most real aid 
they can furnish the countries which are building social- 
ism.” 

This conception essentially differs from that of the 
Stalinist leaders of the USSR who in practice assign as 
the first task of the international proletariat “the defense 
of the USSR” through the medium of compromises and 
pressure on the bourgeoisie of each country 











Peasant War in China 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The triumph of 
the Chinese peasant armies led by the 
Stalinist. Mao Tze-tung over the Chiang 
Kai-shek regime lends particular time- 
liness to the re-publication of this article 
by Leon Trotsky. It was written eighteen 
years ago as a letter to the Chinese Trot- 
skyists and deals primarily with the peas- 
ant revolts in that country which were 
then becoming the subject of considera- 


ble interest and comment. 
After the defeat of the Second Chi- 
nese Revolution (1925-1927)—due prin- 


cipally to the capitulation of Stalin’s 
Comintern to Chiang Kai-shek—the Chi- 
Stalinists turned their backs on 
the cities and the city workers. They 
the entirely 
to try to gain leadership over the peas- 
antry whose risings followed belatedly 
in the wake of the defeats of the pro- 
letariat in the cities. 

By 1932, the peasant bands under Stal- 


nese 


quit urban centers almost 


By LEON TROTSKY 








inist command, which they had named 
the “Red Army” had won control over 
a fairly large area called “Soviet China.” 
After the second Stalinist deal with 
Chiang in 1937, the armies and the area 
it controlled were re-named to harmonize 
with the People’s Front policy, names 
which were in fact, more in accord with 
their real class character. 

In all essentials Trotsky’s predictions 
have literally proved prophetic. The peas- 
ant armies under Stalinist leadership 
conquered the big cities as an anti- 
proletarian force. The class character of 
the Mao Tze-tung regime is shaped by its 
peasant, i.e. its petty-bourgeois base, 
rather than by its ritual acceptance of 
Marxism, the science of the working class 
in its struggle for socialism. The conflict 
with the workers became an actuality in 


the very first city that Mao’s troops 


entered. 


While the peasants had been granted 
certain of the 
land, interest, 
workers’ demands improvement 
of their terrible conditions 
brutally denied by the Stalinist 
lords. Strikes have been violently 
smashed, the “ringleaders” executed and 
the workers driven back to the factories 
and ordered to “work harder.” For re- 
ports of such incidents we refer the 
reader to the report from Hong Kong 


reforms such as division 


reduction of rent and 
for an 
have been 


war- 


in the December Fourth International, 
to C. Liu’s article in the current is- 
sue. 


These were further confirmed by Drew 
Pearson who wrote in his column on 
February 12th that a riot of 20,000 
textile workers in January in Shanghai 
had been suppressed by troops with 
machine guns and the arrest of 100 
workers. During their struggle against 
the cancellation (in effect) of their an- 
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nual bonus, the workers tore down pic- ists bears in itself an inner tendency 


tures of Mao Tze-tung and Chu Teh. 

The report does not say that the Stal- gle. 
inists accused the workers of being TI 
“counter-revolutionary Trotskyists’” but 
we know from rich experience that this 
is how they characterize all working 


class and revolutionary resistance to 


: ° —% -_ J ¢ " ’ Nic —— _ : 
their reactionary policies. For as Trot- al and the Communist Parties, whos 


sky points out the “struggle between... 
the Stalinists and the Bolshevik-Lenin- 


Dear Comrades 

After a long delay we received your letter of June 15 
Needless to say we were overjoved by the revival and the 
renascence of the Chinese Left Opposition after the most 
ferocious police persecutions it had endured. So far as 
one may judge from here, handicapped as we are by ex 
treme lack of information, the position expressed in your 
letter corresponds to ours. 

Our irreconcilable attitude toward the vulgar demo- 
cratic Stalinist position on the peasant movement has, of 
course, nothing in common with a careless or passive atti- 
tude to the peasant movement itself. The Manifesto of the 
International Left Opposition (“The Tasks and Perspect- 
ives of the Chinese Revolution”), that was issued two 
vears ago and that evaluated the peasant movement in the 
southern provinces of China, declared: “The Chinese revo 
lution, betrayed, crushed and bled white, gives us proof 
that it is alive. Let us hope that the time is not far ofl 
When it shall once again lift up its proletarian head.” 
Further on, it says: “The far-flung flood of peasant in- 
surrections can unquestionably provide the impulse for the 
revival of political struggle in the industrial centers. On 
this we bank firmly 

Your letter bears witness that under the influence of 
the crisis and of the Japanese intervention, against the 
background of the peasant war, struggle of the city work- 
ers is flaring up once again. 





n the Manifesto we wrote on 
this score with the necessary caution. “No one can foretell 
whether the bulwarks of the peasant uprisings will main- 
tain themselves without a break through the course of 
that extended period which will be required by the proleta- 
rian vanguard to gather its own strength, to lead the work 
ing class into the battle, and to align its struggle for power 
with the general offensive of the peasants against their 
most immediate enemies.’ 

At the present time, it is obvious, there are substantial 
ground for expressing the hope that—-through a correct 
policy -it will be possible to fuse the workers, and the 
urban movement, in general, with the peasant war; and 
this would constitute the beginning of the third Chinese 
revolution. But meanwhile this still remains only a hope 


and not a certainty. The most important work lies ahead 


In this letter [| should like to pose only one question, 
which appears to me, at least from afar, to be important 
and acute to the greatest degree. Once again | must re- 
mind you that the information at my’ disposal is alto- 
gether insufficient, accidental and disjointed. | would in- 
deed welcome all amplifications and corrections 
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toward transformation into a class strug- 1934 dfter Hitler’s 


he reader should 


this letter was written in 1932 when the 
a faction of the Communist Internation- 


chief aim was to bring about the Marx- 
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tion “Left Opposition” was changed in 
934 rise to power had 
roved that reform of the Communist 


Parties was no longer possible. New 


+ 


bear in mind that 


revolutionary parties and an interna- 


De 


- " “ a . eo me 1 4 . - ail Roan tlawler Ma 
[rotskyists still considered themselves “onal had to be created. Similarly life 


itself had demonstrated that the char- 
acterization of Stalinism as “bureau- 
cratic centrism” was no longer valid; it 
had become an open counter-revolution- 


ist reform of these parties. The designa- ary force 


The peasant movement has created its own armies, has 
seized great territories and has installed its own institu- 
tions. In the event of further successes—and all of us, of 
course, passionately desire such successes—the movement 
will become linked up with the urban and industrial cen- 
ters and, through that very fact, it will come face to face 
with the working class. What will be the nature of this 
encounter? |s it certain that its character will be peaceable 
and friendly: 

At first glance the question might appear to be super- 
tluous. The peasant movement is headed by Communists 
ct sympathizers. Isn't it self-evident that in the event of 
their coming together the workers and the peasants must 
unanimously unite under the Communist banner? 


The Russian Experience 

Unfortunately the question is not at all so simple. Let 
me refer to the experience of Russia. During the years ol 
the civil war the peasantry in various parts of the country 
created its own guerrilla detachments, which sometimes 
grew into full-fledged armies. Some of these detachments 
considered themselves Bolshevik, and were often led by 
workers. Others remained non-party and most often were 
ied by former non-commissioned officers from among the 
peasantry. There was also an “anarchist” army under the 
command of Makhno 

So long as the guerrilla armies operated in the rear of 
the White Guards, they served the cause of the revolution 
Some of them were distinguished by exceptional heroism 
end fortitude. But within the cities these armies often came 
into conflict with the workers and with the local party or- 
eanizations. Conflicts also arose during encounters of the 
partisans with the regular Red Army, and in some instances 
ihey took an extremely painful and sharp character 

The grim experience of the civil war demonstrated to 
us the necessity of disarming peasant detachments im- 
mediately after the Red Army occupied provinces which 
had been cleared of the White Guards. In these cases, the 
best, the most class conscious and disciplined elements 
were absorbed’ into the ranks of the Red Army. But a con- 
siderable portion of the partisans strived to maintain an in- 
dependent existence and often came into direct armed con- 
tlict with the Soviet power. Such was the case with the 
anarchist army of Makhno, entirely kulak in spirit. But 
that was not the sole instance; many peasant detachments, 
which fought splendidly enough against the restoration 
of the landlords, became transformed after victory into 
an instrument of counter-revolution. 
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Regardless of their origin in each isolated instance— 
whether caused by conscious provocation of the White 
Guards, or by tactlessness of the Communists or by an un- 
lavorable combination of circumstances—-the conflicts be- 
tween armed peasants and workers were rooted in one and 
the same social soil: the difference between the class posi- 
tion and training of the workers and of the peasants. The 
workers approaches questions from the socialist standpoint; 
the peasant’s viewpoint is petty bourgeois. The worker 
strives to socialize the property that is taken away from the 
exploiters; the peasant seeks to divide it up. The worker 
desires to put to common use palaces and parks; whereas 
the peasant, insofar as he cannot divide them, inclines to 
burning the palaces and cutting down the parks. The 
worker strives to solve problems on a national scale and in 
accordance with a plan; the peasant, on the other hand, 
approaches all problems on a local scale, and takes a hostile 
attitude to centralized planning, etc. 

It is understood that a peasant also is capable of rais- 
ing himself to the socialist viewpoint. Under a proletarian 
fegime ever larger masses of peasants become re-educated 
in the socialist spirit. But this requires time, years, even 
decades. It should be borne in mind that in the initial 
stages of revolution, contradictions between proletarian 
socialism and peasant individualism often take on an ex- 
tremely acute character. 


Leadership Molded by Environment 


But after all aren't there Communists at the head of the 
Chinese Red Armies? Doesn't this alone exclude the pos- 
sibility of conflicts between the peasant detachments and 
the workers’ organizations? No, that does not exclude it 
The fact that individual Communists are in the leader- 
ship of the present armies does not at all transform the 
social character of these armies, even if their Communist 
leaders bear a definite proletarian stamp. And how do mat- 
ters stand in China? 

Among the Communist leaders of Red detachments 
there are indubitably many declassed intellectuals and 
semi-intellectuals who have not gone through the school 
of proletarian struggle. For two or three years they live 
the lives of partisan commanders and commissars, they 
wage battles, seize territories, etc. They absorb the spirit 
of their environment. Meanwhile the majority of the rank 
and file Communists in the Red detachments unquestion- 
ably consists of peasants, who assume the name Commun- 
ist in all honesty and sincerity but who in actuality remain 
revolutionary paupers or revolutionary petty proprietors. 
In politics he who judges by denominations and labels and 
not by social facts is lost. All the more so, when the pol- 
itics concerned is carried out arms in hand. 

The true Communist party is the organization of the 
proletarian vanguard. Meanwhile, we must not forget that 
the working class of China during the last four years has 
been kept in an oppressed and amorphous condition and 
only recently has it evinced signs of revival. It is one thing 
when the Communist party, firmly resting upon the flower 
of the urban proletariat, strives, through the workers, to 
lead the peasant war. It is an altogether different thing 
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when a few thousand or even tens of thousands of revolu- 
tionists assume the leadership of the peasant war and are in 


reality Communists or take that name 


[his is precisely the 
situation in China. This acts to augment in the extreme the 
danger of conflicts between the workers and the armed 
peasants. In any event, there will be no dearth may 
rest assured, of bourgeois provocateurs 


without having 


serious support from the proletariat 


one 


In Russia, in the eopch of civil war, the proletariat 
was already in power in the greater part of the country; 
the leadership in the struggle was in the hands of a strong 
and tempered party; the entire commanding apparatus of 
the centralized Red Army was in the hands of the workers. 
‘Notwithstanding all this, the peasant detachments, incom- 
parably weaker than the Red Army, often came into con- 
flict with it, after it victoriously moved into peasant guer- 
rilla sectors 


Heavy Influence of Peasantry 

In China the situation is radically different, and more- 
over completely to the disadvantage of the workers. In 
the most important regions of China the power is in the 
hands of bourgeois militarists. In other regions, in the 
hands of leaders of armed peasants. Nowhere is there any 
proletarian power as yet. The trade unions are weak. The 
influence of the party among the workers is insignificant. 
lhe peasant detachments, flushed with victories they have 
achieved, stand under the wing of the Comintern. They 
call themselves, “the Red Army,” ie., they identify them- 
selves with the armed forces of the Soviets. What results 
consequently is that the revolutionary peasantry of China, 
in the person of its ruling stratum, seems t6 have appro- 
priated to itself beforehand the political and moral capital 
which should by the nature of things belong to the Chinese 
workers. Isn’t it possible that things may turn out so that 
ell this capital will be directed at a certain moment against 
the workers? 

Naturally, the peasant poor—and in China they con- 
stitute the overwhelming majority—to the extent they think 
politically—and these comprise a small minority—sincerely 
and passionately desire alliance and friendship with the 
workers. But the peasantry, even when armed, is incapable 
of conducting an independent policy. 

Occupying in daily life an intermediate, indeterminate 
and vacillating position, the peasantry, in decisive mo- 
ments, can follow either the proletariat or the bour- 
geoisie. The peasantry does not find the road to the pro- 
letariat easily but only after a series of mistakes and de- 
feats. The bridge between the peasantry and the bourgeoisie 
is provided by the urban petty bourgeoisie, chiefly by the 
intellectuals, who commonly come forward under the ban- 
ner of Socialism and even Communism. 


Danger of Peasant-Worker Conflicts 

The commanding stratum of the Chinese “Red Army” 
has no doubt succeeded in inculcating itself with the habit 
of issuing commands. The absence of a strong revolutionary 
party and of mass organizations of the proletariat renders 
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control over the commanding stratum virtually impossible 
[he commanders and commissars appear in the guise of 
absolute masters of the situation and upon occupying cities 
will be rather apt the 
[he demands of the workers might often appear 

to them either inopportune or ill-advised. 
Nor should one forget such “trifles’’ 


to look down from above upon 


workers 


as the fact that 
within cities, the staffs and offices of the victorious armies 
are established not in the proletarian huts but in the finest 
city buildings, in the houses and apartments of the bour- 
geoisie; and all this facilitates the inclination of the upper 
stratum of the peasant armies to feel itself part of the 
“cultured” and “educated” classes, nowise the proletariat. 

Thus, in China, the causes and grounds for conflicts 


. ° ° e.° . 
between the army, which is peasant in composition and 


petty bourgeois in leadership, and the workers, not only 
2re not eliminated but on the contrary all the circum- 
stances are such as to greatly increase the possibility and 
even the inevitability of such conflicts; and in addition 
the chances of the proletariat are in advance far less fa- 
vorable than was the case in Russia. 

From the theoretical and political side the danger is 
increased manifold-because the Stalinist bureaucracy cov- 
ers up the contradictory situation by its slogan of “demo- 
cratic dictatorship” of workers and peasants. Is it possible 
to conceive of a snare more attractive in appearance and 
more perfidious in essence? The epigones do their thinking 
not by means of social concepts, but by means of stereo- 
tvped phrases: formalism is the basic trait of bureaucracy. 

Phe Russian Narodniki (“Populists’’) used to accuse 
the Russian Marxists of “ignoring” the peasantry, of not 
carrying on work in the villages, etc. To this the Marxists 
replied: “We will arouse and organize the advanced work- 
ers and through the workers we shall arouse the peasants.” 
Such in general is the only conceivable road for the prole- 
tarian party 


Not the Road of Russian Marxists 


[he Chinese Stalinists have acted otherwise. During the 
revolution of 1925-27 they subordinated directly and im- 
mediately the interests of the workers and the peasants to 
the interests of the national bourgeoisie. In the years of the 
counter-revolution they passed over from the proletariat 
to the peasantry; ie., they undertook that role which was 
fulfilled in our country by the S.R.’s when they were still 
a revolutionary party. Had the Chinese Communist Party 
concentrated its efforts for the last few years in the cities, 
in industry, in the railroads; had it sustained the trade 
unions, the educational clubs and circles; had it, without 
breaking off from the workers, taught them to understand 
what was occurring in the villages—the share of the prole- 
tariat in the general correlation of forces would have been 
incomparably more faverable today. 


The party actually tore itself from its class. 
lhereby in the last analysis it can cause injury to the 
peasantry as well. For should the proletariat continue to 
remain on the sidelines, without organization, without 
leadership, then the peasant war even if fully victorious 


will inevitably arrive in a blind alley. 


away 
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In old China every victorious peasant revolution was 


concluded by the creation of a new dynasty. and subse 
quently also by a new group of large proprietors: 1 
movement was caught in a vicious circle. Und 
ent conditions the peasant war by itself witho 


leadership of the proletarian vanguard can only pass on the 


power to a new bourgeois clique, some “Left” Kuomintang 


or other, “a third party.” etc.. etc., which in practice will 


differ verv little from the 


Kuomintang of Chiang-hKai- 


shek. And this would signify in turn a new, massacre ot 
the workers with the weapons of “‘democrati ctator 
ship.” 


Conclusions for Program 


What then are the conclusions that follow from all this: 
‘he first is that 
the as they are. The 
mighty 


conclusion 


facts 


one must boldly and openly 


lace movement is a 


insefar as it is 


peasant 


revolutionary 


lactor, directed 


against the large landowners, militarists, feudalists and 
usurers. But in the peasant movement itself are very powe1 
ful proprietary and reactionary tendencies and at a certain 
stage it can become hostile to the workers, and sustain that 
hostility equipped with 


about the dual nature of the 


already arms. [le who forgets 
not a Marnist. 
The advanced workers must be taught to distinguish from 


emong “communist” 


peasantry Is 


labels and banners the actual social 


processes. 
The activities of the “Red 
followed, and 


\rmies) must be attentively 
must be detailed ex- 
planation of the course, significance and perspectives of 
the peasant war; and the immediate demands and the tasks 
of the proletariat must be tied up with the slogans for the 
liberation of the peasantry. 


the workers eiven 


On the bases of our own observations, reports and othe: 
documents we must painstakingly study the life processes of 
the peasant armies and the regime established in the re- 
gions occupied by them; we must discover in living facts the 
contradictory class tendencies and clearly point out to the 
workers the tendencies we support and those we 

We must the 
\rmies and local workers with special care 

the minor 
framework ol 


OPpoOsc 


follow interrelations between the Red 


the 
overlooking even 
them. Within the 


conflicts, even if acute, might appear to be insignificant 


without 
misunderstandings between 
isolated cities and regions, 
local episodes. But with the development of events, class 
conflicts may take on a national scope and lead the revo- 


lution to a catastrophe. 1.e.. to a work 


of the 
ers by the peasants, hoodwinked by the bourgeoisie 


new Massacre 
The 
hist ry of revolutions is full of such examples 


The more clearly the advanced 


workers understand the 
living dialectic of the class interrelations of the proletariat, 
the peasantry and the bourgeoisie, all the more confidently 
will they seek unity with the peasant h 
will they counteract 
within 

themselves as well as within the cities 


strata closest to them, 


the counter- 


the peasant 


the more successfully 


revGlutionary provocateurs, armies 


Che trade union and the party nuclei mut be built up; 
the advanced workers must be educated, the proletarian 
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vanguard must be fused together and must be drawn into 
the battle. 

We must turn to all the members of the official Com- 
munist party with words of explanation and challenge. It 
is quite probable that the rank and file Communists who 
have been led astray by the Stalinist faction will not un- 
derstand us at once. The bureaucrats will set up a howl 
about our “underestimation” of the peasantry, perhaps even 
about our “hostility” to the peasantry. (Chernov always 
accused Lenin of being hostile to the peasantry.) Nat- 
urally, such howling will not confuse the Bolshevik-Lenin- 
ists. When prior to April 1927 we warned against the in- 
evitable coup d’etat of Chiang Kai-shek, the Stalinists 
accused us of hostility to the Chinese national revolution. 
Events have demonstrated who was right. Events will 
provide a confirmation this time as well. 

The Left Opposition may turn out too weak to direct 
events in the interests of the proletariat at the present 
stage. But we are sufficiently strong right now to point out 
to the workers the correct way and, by depending upon the 
development of the class struggle, to demonstrate to the 
workers our correctness and political insight. Only in this 
manner can a revolutionary party gain the confidence of 
the workers, only thus will it grow, become strong and take 
its place at the head of the national masses. 
PRINKIPO, September 1932. 


* * 


P.S. In order to express my ideas as clearly as possi- 
ble, let me sketch the following variant which is theoret- 
ically quite possible. 

Let us assume that the Chinese Left Opposition carries 
on in the near future widespread and successful work 
among the industrial proletariat and attains the preponder- 
ant influence over it. The official party, in the meantime, 
continues to concentrate all its forces on the “Red Armies” 
and in the peasant regions. The moment arrives when the 
peasant troops occupy the industrial centers and are brought 
face to face with the workers. In such a situation, in what 
manner will the Chinese Stalinists act? 

It is not difficult to foresee that they will counterpose 
the peasant army in a hostile manner to the “counter- 
revolutionary Trotskyists.” In other words, they will incite 
the armed peasants against the advanced workers. This is 
what the Russian S.R.’s and the Mensheviks did in 1917; 
having lost the workers, they fought might and main for 
support among the soldiery, inciting the barracks against 
the factory, the armed peasant against the worker Bolsh- 
evik. Kerensky, Tseretelli and Dan, if they did not label 
the Bolsheviks outright as counter-revolutionists, called 
them either “unconscious aids” or “involuntary agents” of 
counter-revolution. The Stalinists are less choice in their 
application of political terminology. But the tendency is 
the same, malicious incitement of the peasant—and gen- 
erally petty-bourgeois elements against the vanguard of 
the working class. 


Centrism Seeks Support from the Right 
Bureaucratic centrism, as centrism, cannot have an in- 
dependent class support. But in its struggle against the 
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Bolshevik-Leninists it is compelled to seek support from 
the Right, i.e., from the peasantry and the petty bour 
geoisie, counterposing them to the proletariat. The struggle 
between the two Communist factions, the Stalinists and the 
Bolshevik-Leninists thus bears in itself an inner tendency 
toward transformation into a class struggle. The revolu- 
tionary development of events in China may draw this 
tendency to its conclusion, 1.e., to a civil war between the 
peasant army led by the Stalinists and the proletarian 
vanguard led by the Leninists 


Were such a tragic conflict to arise, owing entirely to 
the Chinese Stalinists, it would signify that the Left Op- 
position and the Stalinists ceased to be Communist frac- 
tions and had become hostile political parties, each having 
a different class base. 

However, is such a perspective inevitable? No, | do not 
think so at all. Within the Stalinist faction (the official 
Chinese Communist Party) there are not only peasant, ie., 
petty bourgeois tendencies but also proletarian tendencies 
[t is important in the highest degree for the Left Opposition 
to seek to establish connections with the proletarian wing 
of the Stalinists, by developing for them the Marnist eva- 
luation of “Red Armies” and the interrelations between the 
proletariat and the peasantry in general 

While maintaining its political independence, the pro- 
letarian vanguard must be invariably ready to assure the 
united action with revolutionary democracy. While we re- 
fuse to identify the armed peasant detachment with the 
Red Army as the armed power of the proletariat and 
while we have no inclination to shut our eyes to the fact 
that the Communist banner hides the petty-bourgeois con- 
tent of the peasant movement—we, on the other hand, take 
an absolutely clear view of the tremendous revolutionary- 
democratic significance of the peasant war. We teach the 
workers to appreciate its significance and we are ready to 
cio all in our power in order to achieve the necessary mili- 
tary alliance with the peasant organizations 

Consequently our task consists not only in not permit- 
ting the political and military command over the proletariat 
on the part of the petty-bourgeois democracy that leans 
upon the armed peasants but also in preparing and assur- 
ing the proletarian leadership of the peasant movement, 
its “Red Armies,” in particular. 

The more clearly the Chinese Bolshevik-Leninists com- 
prehend the political environment and the tasks that spring 
from it, all the more successfully they will extend their 
bases within the proletariat; and the more persistently 
they carry out the policy of the united front in relation to 
the official party and the peasant movement led by it, 
all the more surely will they succeed not only in shielding 
the revolution from the frightfully dangerous conflict be- 
tween the proletariat and the peasantry, and in assuring 
the necessary united action between the two revolutionary 
classes, but also in transforming their united front into the 
historical step toward the dictatorship of the proleariat 


PRINKIPO, Sepember 26, 1932. 








An Interview with Tito 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 1 llowing 
terview wit Marshal Tit s | 
translated f1 t De 0 Fre 
daily bulletin « Tanjug (New Yt 
slavia Telegraphic Agency) and appears 


or the first time in Fourth Interna- 


tional. Its particular interest derives 
from the nature of the questions the 
interviewer addressed to 

These 
observe, deal principally with the prob- 
tactics 
international 
the 


questions, as the reader will 


lems of and strategy of the 


workers’ movement and 


attitude leader to 


of the Yugoslav 


them. Tito’s answers are at least as 
interesting in omission as in direct 
reply. They indicate the centrist posi- 


tion of the leadership 
the 


new 


which, having 
still 


platform, 


broken with Kremlin, is grop- 


still 


revolutionary 


ing for a political 


removed from consistent 
Marxism. 

Tito is on the 
he attacks the bureaucratic 
the 


aemocracy in 


firmest ground when 
methods of 
and its 

the 


Parties 


Kremlin suppression of 


relations between 


the 
orbit. 


Communist 
in the 


and satellite 


states Russian gut beyond 
that his answers become vague and con- 
His 


himself on 


fused. 
mit 


“diplomatic” refusal to com- 
the the 
French Communist Party indicates the 
still 
top Yugoslav circles on such questions 


policies of 


lack of clarity which prevails in 
as social patriotism, people’s frontism, 
participation in capitalist 
the 


proletarian strategy in 


governments 


and, in fact, on main problems ot 


our time. 


Tito’s glaring misconceptions on the 
need and role of a revolutionary inter 


follow 
failure to grapple with programmati 

The 
degeneration and finally the 
of the 


national inevitably from this 


questions real causes for the 


dissolution 
Communist International elude 


him completely, at least in his answers 


to Dalmas’ questions. He can only see 


their effects—the great evil of Kremlin 
domination and dictatorship. As a re- 
sult he falls victim to the equally per- 
nicious democratic 
the 


Tito’s description of 


social idea of the 


character of workers’ international 
the function of the 
international as a clearing house for an 
exchange of 


borrowed entirely fron 





1 credited 
practises of the now defunct Second 
International. They are remote from 
Lenin’s conception of the international 


as “the 


lution,” 


general staff of the world revo- 


position on this 


logical outcome of his view 


question is the 


that the 


a 24 t al t - 
é inst ipitali it rainst t 
p t ] pre f this ft 
a é rture on Marxisn 
L tne S I t Cc! ie 


nd betrayals of social democracy and 


t Stalinism. Thus the UN be- 

es the substitute for the workers’ 
international, maneuvering between the 
rreat powers the substitute for the 


The 


deceived, 


working class is 
deliberately and thereby dis- 
armed, 


into thinking that this center of 


- 
rid counter revolution, this breeding 


ground for imperialist war is an in- 


strument of peace. 


Tito’s recognizes that the policies of 


the Kremlin are not the result of “acci- 


dental’ mistakes but “constitute a 
dangerous revision from the science of 
Marxism-Leninism, This obviously 


marks a big step forward in the think- 
ing of the CP But 
his this revisionism 
shows how superficial their understand- 
ing still is. Although Tito talks about 
fundamentals cope with the 
the 
its theory of 


Yugoslav leaders. 


explanation of 


he does not 


degenerate character of privileged 


Soviet bureaucracy and 
“socialism in one country” as the central 
causes and expression of this ‘“‘revision- 
ism.”’ 
What he 


Says 


about the 
correct, 


“Red Army’ 
is entirely although it is only 
derivative question. As a theory it 


Hitler-Stalin 


Trials 


cannot 


and the 


explain the pact 
Moscow 


and perhaps 


that was one of the reasons Tito re 
fused to answer those questions. The 
iwremli vhispered promise that the 
s t Army will ‘liberate’ the work- 
r fr capitalism is an afterthought 


alibi to revolutionists it has 


and betrayed to 


its tre 


ward off 
criticism of acherous and counter- 


-volutionary deeds. It does not ex- 


plain the source of the Kremlin's 
but it is to be hoped that it 
the starting point for 
a moro thorough analysis by the Yugo- 
the the 
movement otf 


lil serve as 


Slav leaders’ of problems of 


workers’ our epoch. 


BDELGRADE, 


lied as 


Dec. 29.-—Marshal Tito 


i} 


follows to questions 


put to 


} ! 
him bv the 


French 


journalist, Louis 


Dalmas: 


FIRST 
Communist 


QUESTION: 
Party 


The 
posed 


Yugoslav 
has the prob- 


lem of equality in relations between 


socialist countries. Does this formula, ap- 
plicable to the people’s demucracies 


also apply to progressive organizations 


which are not in power in the “Western” 
And be rounded 
out with the demand for equality in re- 
lations 


countries? could it not 


between the Communist parties, 


that is, for their independence from 
Moscow z 
ANSWER: Equality relations be 


ween socialist countries flows from the 


theoretical premises of the science of 
Marxism-Leninism and consequently re- 
lates also to Communist parties outside 
of the 


tries of 


socialist countries and the coun- 


people’s democracy. 
As for the independence of the 


t Com- 
munist parties from 


the 
The 


country; it is the re- 


Moscow, ques- 
tion 1S 


Union is 


sult of 


posed as follows: Soviet 

socialist 
the oreat October Revolution; 
und it is just for that reason that not 
only the Communist 
the 
look 


sympathy and 


and this 


parties, also 


the 


but 


all of progressive forces in 


world upon this socialist country 


with respect. 





s sym 
pathy respect is therefore en- 
tirely justified. But if they try to trans- 
form thi and th 


confidence which has existed and still 


sympathy unlimited 


exists for the Soviet Union among pro- 
gressive people in 
blind submission 
Moscow 


Communist 


the entire world into 
from 
leaders of the 


(Bolshevik) of the 


through orders 


issued by the 
Party 


USSR, then inevitably enormous dam- 


age is done to the progressive move- 


ment in the world, and in the last anal- 


ysis, to the Soviet Union itself, because 
the USSR inevitably loses prestige in 
the process, 

The case of the fferences between 


CP (B) of the USSR and the Yugo- 


slav Communist Party, which was later 


transformed—because it could not be 


otherwise—into differences between the 
USSR and the Federative People’s Re- 
public of Yugoslavia, that is, difference: 


between states, is the most eloquent con- 
The 


persistent 


firmation of the above assertion. 


1 


whole world knows that the 


work of the 
Communist Party is 


and ceaseless 


Yugoslav 
responsible for the 


immense confidence and sympathy to- 
ward the Soviet Union that was cultt- 
vated among all the pe oples of the new 


Yugoclavia. I can say without 


exaL- 


geration that no people has been so 


completely devoted to the Soviet Union 


s the peoples of Yugoslavia, But by 


means of their non-socialist methods 
against our socialist country the Soviet 
short 


at syni- 


leaders have succeeded in a very 


tine, 


in trans 
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pathy nurtured by our peoples into an 


immense indignation, and in transform- 
ing the old unlimited confidence into 
distrust. Sconer or later, the Soviet 


leaders will have to draw a lesson from 
this. This proves that inequality and de- 
pendency are harmful to the progressive 


movements in the world. 


SECOND QUESTION: The Yugoslav 
Communist Party has on many occasions 
denounced the domination of the Comin- 
form by the CP (B) of the USSR; and 
you yourself, Mr. Marshal, have declared 
that the governments of the people’s 
democracies were strictly controlled by 
Stalin. On the other hand, it seems that 
the “Western” Communist parties are 
also at least bound, if not fettered by 
Soviet decisions. In your opinion, how 
should or could the French Communist 
Party liberate itself from the 
yoke? 


Moscow 


ANSWER: ‘The 
tional was dissolved in 1943 on the in- 
itiative of Stalin himself, and the rea- 
son was that it had become a brake on 
the development and the activity of the 
Communist parties the 
world; these parties had reached a point 
of maturity which enabled them to lead 
the progressive movements in their coun- 
tries with the greatest success. As a re- 
sult 
have been obligatory for all Communist 


Interna- 


Communist 


throughout 


the forum, whose decisions would 


parties, ceased to exist, ~ 
The Cominform was created in 1947 
with the sole aim of coordination and 


consultation between the Communist 
parties, but without the right to adopt 
that obligatory on the 
various parties. The CP (B) of the USSR 
is even less entitled to this right. It fol- 
that the of the French 
Communist Party justify 
behavior by any 


decisions were 


lows leaders 
their 
whatsoever 
All the 
success in their 
them and 


cannot 
obligation 
outside themselves. 
successes 1nd lack of 
country depend upon 
they are responsible for their behavior 


_to anyone 
alone 


above all to the labor and progressive 


of France. 


movement 


THIRD QUESTION: French militants 
frequently discuss problems of tactics. 
Do you believe that the Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party has the right to express an 
opinion on the tactics of the progressives 
organizations of other countries? 


ANSWER: I believe the Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party has the right to criticize 
Communist Party or 


every progressive 


organization just as they have the equal 


OURTH 


INTERNAT 


right to criticize the Communist Party 


of Yugoslavia. But criticism should be 


constructive, l destructive 
that in the 


ssion of the C 


yyal—and not 
and slanderous. It is true 
course of the first s« 
form, our representatives criticized soni 
of the leaderships of the Communist 
for example those of the 
French Communist Party and the Italian 
Communist Party, But the crit- 


icism was formulated by the representa- 


parties, as 
same 


tives of the Soviet Union, that is, they 
agreed with ours. And this criticism was 


well intentioned and constructive, crit- 
icism among comrades. 


I will add, on this subject, that the 
attack launched against the Communist 
Party of Yugoslavia by the Cominform, 
and in the first place by the leaders of 
the CP (B) of the USSR, has nothing 
in common with 
Well-intentioned criticism may be ac- 
cepted or not, that depends on the real- 
ism and the usefulness of the criticism, 
that is, it upon whether the 
critic is right or not. A typical example 
of ill-intentioned criticism is the 
letters of the CP (B) of the USSR to 
the Yugoslav Communist Party. In its 
reply to the first letter, the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of 
Yugoslavia requested the leaders of the 
CP (B) of the USSR to send delegates 
to our country, to examine on the spot 
the accusations 


constructive criticism. 


depends 


made in the letter and 
to ascertain how absurd they were. We 
repeated this request several times later 
on, but in vain; the leaders of the CP 
(B) of the USSR were not interested in 
the material truth first- 
hand, and in verifying what was true 
or not in these letters. On the contrary, 
they knew very well what the real state 
of affairs 


establishing 


Was in our country, but in 
view of their own non-socialist airhs, it 
for them to intimidate 
us; and, not succeeding in this, they had 


Was necessary 
to compromise us at all costs in the eyes 


of the international labor movement. 


FOURTH QUESTION: In the ex- 
change of letters between the CPY and 
the CP (B) of the USSR, published in 
Belgrade in 1948, the letter of the CC 
of the CP (B) of the USSR dated May 
22, 1918 contains the following passage: 
“When the Information Bureau 
founded, the nine Communist Parties 
included agreéd to present reports to the 
Bureau and to criticise other member 
parties if they desired. At the Septem- 
ber 1947 session the French and Italian 
parties were severely criticized by the 
Bolsheviks. We know that the French 


was 
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and Italian parties at the time did not 


dispute the right of other parties to 
criticize ther errors. We also know that 
the Yugoslav comrades utilized the op- 


portunity to criticize the errors of their 
and Italian What 
were the errors attributed to the French 
communists by the Yugoslav representa- 
tives at the Cominform session of Sep- 
tember 1947 and in what terms did the 


French comrades.” 


Yugoslay party criticize the French 
party? 
FIFTH QUESTION: What is the 


opinion of the Yugoslay Communist 
Party on the tactics of the French Com- 
munist Party under the Nazi occupa- 
tion and during the liberation? Were 
mistakes made? If so, what were they? 


SIXTH QUESTION: What is the 


opinion of the CPY on the “ministerial” 


, 


and “parliamentary” tactics of the 
French CP from 1944 to 1917? 
SEVENTH QUESTION: What is the 


opinion of the CPY on the strike move- 
ment in France in November 1947 and 
on the “opposition” tactic pursued by the 
CPF since it left the government? 


ANSWERS: The replies to questions 


1, 5, 6 and 7 are contained in the pre- 


ceding reply. 


EIGHTH QUESTION: Do you think 
that the work of the progressive organ- 
izations of the who have 
set themselves the same socialist objec- 
to be coordinated at least 
by an exchange of their mutual expe- 
What 
should such coordination assume? 


entire world, 
tives, ought 


riences? forms, in your opinion, 


ANSWER: It goes without saying that 


the work of the progressive organiza- 
tions of the whole world, having the 


same aims, ought to be coordinated. Such 


coordination must be based on 
With a 
these progressive forces an exchange of 
but the 


experiences acquired in one country and 


equal 


rights. view of strengthening 


experiences becomes necessary, 
under specific circumstances should not 
at all be imposed upon organizations of 
another country where entirely different 


economic, political, cultural, social con- 


ditions exist. The basis for effective and 
fruitful collaboration consists of full 
equality of rights. Without respect for 


that equality, such an international col- 


laboration of the democratic forces of 
the world proves to be impossible. The 
progressive movement of each country 


should have the right to borrow from 





the experiences of other countries only 
what it deems necessary and useful to 
its own 
it internally instead of weakening it, 
whatever speeds up its development in- 
stead of impeding it. 


country, whatever strengthens 


The healthiest 
collaboration are: 
cultural a 
its and learning the 
third, 
propaganda 
tenacious struggle to safeguard peace; 
five, reporting the truth about the social- 
ist countries in the press and in confer- 
ences to the progressive masses, with- 


forms of international 
First, the exchange of 
tainments; second, mutual vis- 
facts at first-hand; 
intensive lying 


struggle against 


and misinformation; four, 


out fear of revealing various weaknesses 
and difficulties. 


There exist today international organ- 
izations such as the International Union 
of Progressive Youth, the International 
Organization of Anti-Fascist 
the World Federation of Trade Unions, 
the International Union for Peace. It is 
necessary to fight against these organi- 
zations becoming the instrument of the 
policy of a power—if this policy is di- 
rected against another socialist country 


Women, 


—even if this power is socialist. In 
short, these organizations should carry 
out the aims for which they were 
created, that is, they should become a 
powerful and effective means in the 
struggle for peace. 

NINTH QUESTION: You have fre- 


quently denounced the slanders and lies 
of the Cominform regarding Yugoslavia, 
and posed the problem of the methods 
utilized by the Soviet leaders. Are these 
metheds the deeds of men who have 
“chosen” to act that way (by pre- 
meditation, by bad faith, or by mistake), 
or are they the result of a more pro- 
found evolution of the entire interna- 
tional Communist apparatus? In other 
words, is the attitude of the Communist 
(Bolshevik) Party of the USSR and of 
the Cominform toward Yugoslavia an 
“isolated accident” due to the decision 
of the leaders (who, in that case, could 
change their minds) or is it a “logical” 
element in the transformation of the 
character of the Communist Interna- 
tional? 


ANSWER: The non-socialist methods 
and the slander campaign conducted by 
the leaders of the CP (B) of the USSR 
and of the other Communist parties, far 
from being the result of certain mistakes 
or of an accidental fact, constitute a 
dangerous revisionist deviation from 
the science of Marxism-Leninism, re- 
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ERNAT 


gvardless of the efforts of the leaders of 
the CP (B) of the USSR to harmonize 
deviation with this The 
crassest revisionist deviation consists in 
iis: That the leaders of the CP (B) of 
the USSR try to impose upon the inter- 
national workers’ movement the point 
which holds that the decisions 
ind evaluations made by the leaders of 
the CP (B) of the USSR regarding the 
infallible, Furthermore, 
according to certain premises put forth 
in the letters of the CP (B) of the USSR 


science. 


nis 
Urha 


of view 


other parties are 


addressed to the Communist Party of 
Yugoslavia, the revolutionary trans- 
formation would have been impossible 


without the aid of Red Army. In other 
words, they deny the capacity of the 
movements of other coun- 
a better social organi- 
zation with their own resources; they 
kill the faith of the proletariat in its 
own revolutionary forees, and they im- 
the un-Marxist view that 
occupation by the Red Army can 
bring about a new socialist order. These 
same leaders, and with them the entire 
Cominform declare, as a result of the 
conflict with socialist Yugoslavia, that 
it is impossible to build socialism with- 
out the aid of the USSR, although prac- 
completely the 


progressive 


tries to aequire 


upon it 


pose 


only 


tice has demonstrated 
contrary in our countfry. 

Teday, practice has sufficiently de- 
monstrated that every occupation, even 
that of the Red Army, bears within it- 
self elements of all the 
socialist phenomena possible. They lead 
inevitably to national oppression and eco- 
nomic exploitation, equality disappears 
and unconditional submission is effected 
for the benefit of the occupant. Even 
more ironically, such an occupation is 
today dubbed “liberating” and is re- 
aid. 


obvious non- 


garded as 


TENTH QUESTION: The CPY has 
criticized the revisionism of the Comin- 
form. Wherein lies the origin, in your 
opinion, of these mistakes and devia- 
tions? Did they only appear at the time 
of the Yugoslav conflict, or before? If 
before, on what occasion and in what 
fashion? 

ANSWER: I have already replied to 
this question in my reply to the 9th 
question. 

ELEVENTH QUESTION: What is 
the opinion of the Yugoslav CP on the 
Soviet-German pact of 19397 


TWELFTH QUESTION: In the light 
of the Rajk and Kostov trials, do you 
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think that the big trials organized in 
the USSR in 1936 and 1937 could have 
been “staged” in the same fashion? 
ANSWER: 
llth and 12th questions. 


I shall not reply to the 


THIRTEENTH QUESTION: Do you 
think that the Yugoslav experience will 
arouse echoes in the other progressive 
organizations sufficient to oblige Moscow 
to change its attitude? In other words, 
do you think that the deviations of the 
Cominform can be remedied from with- 
in? If so, how? 


ANSWER: The Yugoslav experience 
will inevitably arouse broad divergences 
of views in the progressive movement 
of the entire world. The repercussions 
will be all the stronger as it becomes 
clear that the New Yugoslavia is march- 
ing resolutely and unshakably towards 
socialism. The lying and_ slanderous 
propaganda will lose ground and, as a 
result of the vitality of the new and so- 
cialist Yugoslavia, the champions of this 
present propaganda of the Cominform, 
which is contrary to culture, will have 
to change their tactics and beat a re- 
treat, because only such a retreat can, 
up to a certain point, make good the 


‘mistakes committed on their side up to 


the present. 


FOURTEENTH QUESTION: On the 
other hand, do you think, that the de- 
viations of the Soviet leadership are so 
deep-going that it is necessary to pre- 
pare a new future organization of the 
workers’ movement? If so, in what 
sense, and how? 


ANSWER: No other Communist or- 
ganization should be created as it would 
only further impede the activity of the 
various existing parties; beside&, since 
the dissolution of the Comintern, such 
an organization does not exist any 
longer. In the present conditions, it is 
necessary, first of all, for the Communist 
parties to mutually help each other, to 
be loyal to one other, to exchange ex- 
periences, and for full equality to pre- 
vail among them. Secondly, it is neces- 
sary that in each country the Commun- 
ists and the progressives fight for a bet- 
ter social order, for the purity of social- 
ist morals and for truth, and also against 
every deviation and every abuse of the 
science of Marxism-Leninism on part of 
anybody; it is necessary for them to ap- 
ply this science to the specific condi- 
tions of their country and to determine 
on the basis of these conditions, what 
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their road to socialism should be, the 
road which will pern them to realize 
the new society as swiftly as possibl 
and as painlessly as possib 
FIFTEENTH QUESTION: How do 


you answer the argument that every dis- 


agreement with the political line im- 
posed by Moscow, insofar as it is made 
public, causes a weakening of the so- 
cialist bloc? 


ANSWER: against the 
mistakes being committed by the lead- 
ers of the CP (B) 


The struggle 


of the USSR as well 


as by other Cominform leaders and 
agents, does not mean a weakening of 


the international workers’ movement, or 
of the progressive. movement in general. 
On the contrary, such a struggle is nec- 
esssary. Only the politically blind or the 
ill-intentioned speak of such a weaken- 


ing. To criticize various mistakes, re- 
gardless of the party responsible for 
them, even if it is the CP (B) of the 


USSR, and to resist them, means in the 
last analysis to strengthen the interna- 
It is 


errors of the leaders 


tional not 


progressive movement. 
criticism, but the 
themselves that weaken the internation- 
Truth and 
logic are the most effective weapons of 
the progressive movement; to retain this 


. ° 
al progressive movement. 


weapon is the duty of every Communist 


und every progressive. 


What are 
would ad- 
a French militant to 
fight for today? What should be his at- 
titude to the USSR? 


SIXTEENTH QUESTION: 


the essential objectives you 


vise progressive 


ANSWER: 1 advise every 
militant for the 
truth, for the purity of socialist morals. 


would 


French today to fight 


In that way he will surely win the 
greatest number of allies among the 


French people and for the struggle for 
a better and happier life, I would recom- 
mend to the French militants not to re- 
frain in using their 
right, in the question of the conflict be- 
tween the ‘Communist Party (Bolsh- 
evik) of the USSR and the Communist 
Party of Yugoslavia, 


any case from 


to know what is 
true in the accusations made against our 
Let everyone 
put the question to himself: What have 
the leaders of the CP (B)-of the USSR 
and the other leaders of the 
to ‘fear if first-hand 
with their own eyes whether the accusa- 


country and what is not. 


Cominform 


progressiv S see 


tions against us ate true or not? 
SEVENTEENTH QUESTION: Who in 
your opinion, are the men who are the 


FOL 
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greatest threat to peace in the world to- 
day, and why? 

ANSWER: I shall not answer th 
seventeenth qu 

LIGHTEENTH QUESTION: Do 
believe that in the present world a policy 


genuinely the 
and American blocs is possible? 


you 
independent of Russian 
If so, 
what-would be the principal elements of 
such a_ policy, 
real “third force?” 
ANSWER: Thi 
session of the 


which could become a 


example of the last 


United Nations proves 
that it is not only possible, but also 
very useful for small nations to pursue 
a genuinely principled policy in the set- 


tlement of questions, that 


international 


they need not worry about the opinion 


of various big 
have projects that are not 


powers who sometimes 


in keeping 


with the maintenance of the peace and 
respect for the inde pendence of small 
people 

NINETEENTH QUESTION: What 
movements, organizations or men 


throughout the world are or can become 


the best defenders’ of peace and social- 
ism? 

ANSWER: Not individuals, but pro- 
gressive movements throughout’ the 
world are capable of fighting success- 
fully for peace The struggle for peace 
means the struggle against attempts at 
aggression. This struggle is most ef- 
fective inside of countries whose lead- 
ers intend to engage in an aggression. 
If the people oppose such projects of 
their Jeaders war is impossible, because 
the war-mongers—when the people do 
not want war—cannot hope to be suc- 


cessful. When a country is threatened 


by an aggressor the struggle for peace 


is transformed into a struggle against 
the aggressor. At the present it is pos- 
sible, by means of fallacious propa- 


ganda, to temporarily mislead not only 


one’s own people but also international 


public opinion. That is why it is neces- 


sary to employ all one’s forces in order 
to unmask these camouflaged war- 
mongers as swiftly as possible. The 
United Nations is a very effective factor 
in this. It precisely the small states 
that are most menaced by these ag- 
gressors who seek to mask thei dis 


honest aims by means of their powerful 
propaganda apparatus, 
TWENTIETH QUESTION: 
writers have frequently made the point 
that the Revolution of 1917 had some- 


Various 


IONAI 


Pave 3] 


how “Russified” the international work- 
movement, 
“Western” 


ers’ which grew out of a 


tradition: English, German 


and French. Do you regard it of inter- 


est for the future of 


socialism, bearing 
in mind the Russian experience, to break 
this kind of “Slay 
the link the 
° 


tradition; and if so, how? 


out ol and 


“Western” 


isolation” 


to renew with 


ANSWER: Your last qu 
cates a reply to one of the most obvious 
of the CP (B) 
USSR, which is a deviation from 
The 


other 


Stiol nal 


deviations leaders of the 
of the 
internationalism. under- 


estimation of 


the line of 
the history of peo- 
ples and of their achievements, of their 
manifold scientific attainments; the non- 


Marxist glorification of all pre-revolutio- 


nary Russian history; the distortion of 
the contemporary history of other peo- 
ples; the underestimation of the revolu- 


¢ 


tionary power and the revolutionary con- 
sciousness of the international prole 
tariat and of its ability to understand 
the science of Marxism-Leninism and to 


apply it correctly in the specific condi- 


tions of that country—these are some 


revisionist deviations which 


can see for yourself 


of the you 
in the daily Soviet 
greatest mistake is that of 


value of the 


press. The 
science of 
blind 


dience to the pan-Statist conceptions of 


measuring the 


Marxism-Leninism through obe- 


the leaders of the CP (B) of the USSR. 
Their revisionism is of a vulgar scien- 
tific character. 


It has no_ theoretical 


basis, but is pursued in practice. It is 


supported by daily propaganda in the 
press and on the radio. 

All of the noise made by the Comin- 
form against Yugoslavia, especially that 
coming from the USSR, on the subject 
of alleged deviations of our country to- 


ward, the capitalist camp and towards 


capitalism, is simply camouflage for th¢ 


non-socialist aims and Statist am- 


the 
are detrimental to small peoples and in 


pal 


bitions of leaders of the USSR that 


the first 


place, to our country. 

These are things which are not diffi- 
cult to verify if one wants to learn thi 
had to 


did 


truth, and that is why we have 
the 


not desire it 


enter struggle, even though we 
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